Editortal 


In a spirit of filial love we dedicate this number of Cross AND 
Crown to Our Lady of Lourdes. 


During the month of September events of the centennial year 
at Lourdes reach a spiritual climax in the tenth International 
Marian Congress. Pope Pius XII in his encyclical proclaiming the 
Lourdes year mentioned St. Bernard, outstanding Marian Doctor, 
“who sang the glory of Mary and her mysteries so beautifully.” 
It was St. Bernard who wrote: “We can never say enough about 
Mary.” That truth was long acknowledged by theologians, but it 
was not until 1858, after the definition of her Immaculate Con- 
ception, that the developments in the teaching of the Church 


about the Mother of God were gathered together in a separate 
tract, Mariology. 


The Vicar of Mary’s Son believes that it is now indicated that 
theologians appraise and synthesize the body of doctrine concern- 
ing Our Lady, especially about her role in the life of the Church. 
So, the Holy Office has drawn up a list of subjects to be discussed 
by ranking theologians from all over the world. It is the hope of 
the Supreme Pontiff that as a result of these studies it will be pos- 
sible to offer to the faithful a clear and simple explanation of the 
work of Our Blessed Mother in the Church as a whole, and in the 
individual spiritual lives of its members. 

Theologians speak of Mary as ‘““Coredemptrix,” but this title 
is a source of puzzlement to the majority of the faithful. Pope Leo 
XIII summed up the teaching of the universal Church in these 
words: “The unity of God’s plan demands that Mary be the dis- 
penser of grace 
except through Mary.” But, besides this office of distribution, was 
Mary on Calvary a cause in some way of the acquisition of grace? 
Did she share in the actual redemption of mankind by her suffer- 
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ings? Pope Benedict XV has stated that “‘together with Christ she 
redeemed the human race.” The clarification of this point of doc- 
trine will shed brighter light on Mary’s titles of Mother, Queen, 
and especially in spiritual theology, Illuminatrix of Contempla- 
atives. 

On the level of practice the supernatural drama of Lourdes in- 
spires Mary’s children to a more fruitful dedication of their lives 
to the service of God and their brothers. It is a spur to the return 
to prayer and penance, and the only effective remedy, as Pope 
Pius XII puts it, against “the terrible temptation to materialism 
which today rules world politics, shows itself in our mad rush for 
pleasure, and in the rampant selfishness which crushes men with 
injustice.” 

Everything in Mary carries us to her Son. Everything about 
Mary at Lourdes, where she proclaimed herself the Immaculate 
Conception, will inspire all who quest the perfection of the spirit- 
ual life. 

JONN LEONARD CALLAHAN, O.P. 
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The Virgin Mothers Appeal’ 


O A society which in its public life often contests the supreme 

rights of God, to a society which would gain the whole world 

at the expense of its own soul and thus hasten to its own destruc- 
tion, the Virgin Mother has sent a cry of alarm. 

May priests be attentive to her appeal and have the courage to 
preach the great truths of salvation fearlessly. The only lasting 
renewal, in fact, will be one based on the changeless principles of 
faith, and it is the duty of priests to form the consciences of 
Christian people. 

Just as the Immaculate, compassionate of our miseries but dis- 
cerning our real needs, came to men to remind them of the essen- 
tial and austere steps of religious conversion, so the ministers of 
the Word of God should, with supernatural confidence, point out 
to souls the narrow road which leads to life.? They will do this 
without forgetting the spirit of kindness and patience which they 
profess, but also without concealing anything of the gospel’s de- 
mands. * In the school of Mary they will learn to live, not only 
that they may give Christ to the world, but also, if need be, to 
await with faith the hour of Jesus and to remain at the foot of 
the Cross. 

Assembled around their priests, the faithful must cooperate in 
this effort for renewal. Wherever Providence has placed a man, 
there is always more to be done for God’s cause. Our thoughts 
turn first to the host of consecrated souls who, within the frame- 
work of the Church, devote themselves to innumerable good 


1 This message of our Holy Father is taken from the concluding section of his 
encyclical, Le Pélerinage de Lourdes, July 2, 1957; AAS, XLXIX (1957), 616 ff. 
The translation is reprinted with the permission of the Editors from The Pope 
Speaks, IV (1957), pp. 115-117. 


2 Cf. Matt. 7:14. 3 Cf. Luke 9:55. 
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works. Their religious vows dedicate them more than others to 
fight victoriously under Mary’s banner against the onslaught 
which inordinate lust for freedom, riches, and pleasures makes 
on the world. In response to the Immaculate, they will resolve to 
oppose the attacks of evil with the weapons of prayer and pen- 
ance and by triumphs of charity. 

Our thoughts turn also to Christian families, to ask them to 
remain faithful to their vital mission in society. May they conse- 
crate themselves in this jubilee year to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary! For married couples this act of piety will be a valuable aid 
in performing their conjugal duties of chastity and faithfulness. 
It will keep pure the atmosphere in which their children grow up. 
Even more, it will make the family, inspired by its devotion to 
Mary, a living center of social rebirth and apostolic influence. 

Beyond the family circle, professional and civic affairs offer a 
vast field of action for Christians who desire to work for the re- 
newal of society. Gathered about the Virgin’s feet, docile to her 
exhortations, they will first take a searching look at themselves 
and will try to uproot from their consciences any false judgments 
and selfish impulses, fearing the falsehood of a love for God which 
does not translate itself into effective love for their brothers. + 

Christians of every class and every nation will try to be of one 
mind in truth and charity, and to banish misunderstanding and 
suspicion. Without doubt, social structures and economic pres- 
sures of enormous weight burden the good will of men and often 
paralyze it. But if it is true, as our predecessors and we ourselves 
have insistently stressed, that the quest for social and political 
peace among men is, above all, a moral problem, then no reform 
can bear fruit, no agreement can be lasting without a conversion 
and cleansing of heart. In this jubilee year the Virgin of Lourdes 
reminds all men of this truth! 

And if in her solicitude Mary looks upon some of her children 
with a special predilection, is it not, beloved sons and venerable 
brothers, upon the lowly, the poor, and the afflicted whom Jesus 
loved so much? “Come to me, all you who labor and are burden- 
ed, and I will give you rest,” she seems to say along with her 
divine Son. ® 

Go to her, you who are crushed by material misery, defenseless 


4T John 4:20. 5 Matt. 11:28. 
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against the hardships of life and the indifference of men. Go to 
her, you who are assailed by sorrows and moral trials. Go to her, 
beloved invalids and infirm, you who are sincerely welcomed and 
honored at Lourdes as the suffering members of our Lord. Go to 
her and receive peace of heart, strength for your daily duties, joy 
for the sacrifice you offer. 

The Immaculate Virgin, who knows the secret ways by which 
grace operates in souls and the silent work of this supernatural 
leaven in this world, knows also the great price which God at- 
taches to your sufferings united to those of the Savior. They can 
greatly contribute, we have no doubt, to this Christian renewal 
of society which we implore of God through the powerful inter- 
cession of His Mother. 

In response to the prayers of the sick, of the humble, of all 
the pilgrims to Lourdes, may Mary turn her maternal gaze upon 
those still outside the limits of the only fold, the Church, that 
they may come together in unity. May she look upon those who 
are in search, who are thirsty for truth, and lead them to the 
source of living waters. 

May she cast her glance upon the vast continents and their 
limitless human areas where Christ is unfortunately so little 
known, so little loved; and may she obtain for the Church free- 
dom and the joy of being able to respond everywhere, always 
youthful, holy, and apostolic, to the longing of men. 

“Kindly come. .. .” said the Virgin to Bernadette. This dis- 
creet invitation—which does not compel but is addressed to the 
heart and requests with delicacy.a free and generous response— 
the Mother of God addresses again to her children in France and 
the whole world. Christians will not remain deaf to this appeal; 
they will go to Mary. It is to each of them that we wish to say, at 
the conclusion of this letter, with St. Bernard: “Amid dangers, 
difficulties, and doubts, think of Mary, invoke Mary’s aid... . If 
you follow her, you will not stray; if you entreat her, you will not 
lose hope; if you reflect upon her, you will not err; if she supports 
you, you will not fall; if she protects you, you will not fear; if she 
leads you, you will not grow weary; if she is propitious, you will 


reach your goal... .” ® 
PIUS PP. XII 





6 Hom. 2 in Luc. 1:26; PL, 183, 70f. 































A Recall to Reality 


Gerald Vann, O.P. { 
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.ourdes has been constructed in the shape of a fish. Besides 
being in general one of humanity’s age-old symbols of birth, of 
renewal of life and of energy (and so, in Christian terms, of bap- 
tism), the fish is in particular a symbol for Christ inasmuch as 
the early Christians used it as a secret sign of their faith, the let- 
ters of the Greek word being the initial letters of the words in 
the phrase ‘“‘Jesus Christ, Son of God, Savior.’’ Moreover, because 
of the story of the feeding of the five thousand,* the loaves and 
the fish have from the earliest times been associated with the Holy 
Eucharist. Thus through this new building our attention is fo- 
cused on Christ, on baptism into Christ, on the Mass and the 
Eucharistic Communion. 

At the same time we are living in an age in which the impor- 
tance of Our Lady, of her part in the redemptive process, of her 
continuing work in and for the world today, is more stressed than 
ever before, an age which has indeed been called the Age of Mary; 
and the title finds its justification in the immense popularity of 
Lourdes, of Fatima and her other shrines, and in general in the 
immense veneration and devotion shown to her by Catholics to- 
day the world over. 


It IS significant that the great new underground basilica at 
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THE VENERATION OF MARY 


This veneration can be, and sometimes is, a source of misun- 
derstanding. Sometimes indeed the trouble arises, not from the 





1 Matt. 14:15-21. 
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veneration in itself but from the infelicitous forms in which it 
is expressed or the commercializations which, in places such as 
Lourdes especially, follow in its train; and here our duty as Cath- 
olics is plain: it would be of no use, and would be dishonest, to 
deny that a great many of our modern hymns and prayers to Our 
Lady and our likenesses of her appear to be sentimental (and 
therefore to that extent false), sometimes aesthetically repulsive, 
sometimes downright subhuman, or that commercialism does in 
fact batten on piety under a cloak of piety. These are hard, sad 
facts, just as the wickedness so often to be met with in the pages 
of Church history is a fact: in both cases our business is to under- 
stand—and, as occasion offers, to be prepared to explain—how 
evil, moral or otherwise, is not a disproof of Christianity but to 
be accepted as the material on which the redemptive process must 
work, 





But sometimes it is the veneration in itself which causes mis- 
understanding inasmuch as it prompts non-Catholics to think of 
us as Mariolators. Does not this cultus, they ask, amount to wor- 
ship, and therefore to idolatry? Or at least are you not so con- 
cerned with it as to give it more importance in practice than the 
worship of God? 

The first answer to this lies in Lourdes and the other shrines 
themselves. The shape of the new Lourdes basilica is only a forci- 
ble reminder of the essential feature of all the shrines: the fact 
that the visions of Our Lady led to the building of a church or 
churches where the Sacrifice of the Mass would be offered and the 
sacramental Christ would be received and adored. The service we 
call Benediction began as an evening greeting (le salut) to the 
Mother of God: gradually it developed into an act of worship of 
her Son, the veneration of and blessing by His Eucharistic Pres- 
ence. At Lourdes the great event of each day is the procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

That is always her way: to lead men to her Son. That is what 
she is doing when, at these shrines, she calls for penitence and 
prayer: that penitence, that “change of heart,” which was de- 
manded by the Baptist, whose role also it was to guide men not 
to himself but to Christ: ‘‘He must increase, I must decrease;” ? 
and prayer: prayer in general, but prayer to God, and prayer es- 





2 John 3:30. 
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pecially through the Mass—the sacrifice of God by God to God— 
and then through the Rosary which we rightly think of as, in a 
sense, her prayer but which is essentially an adoring awareness 
before God of the events and mysteries of the life of the Word 
made flesh. (We sometimes forget that in some of the mysteries 
of the Rosary Our Lady does not figure at all.) 


We are not to think of the miracles of physical healing as the 
primary purpose or achievement of shrines such as Lourdes: if 
that were the case we should have to regard them as compara- 
tive failures since the number of cures is relatively so small. The 
essential thing is something much deeper, and of immeasurably 
wider range. The going down into the waters is first of all a ges- 
ture charged with all the significance which centuries of ponder- 
ing on the mystery of Christian baptism must give it, and, behind 
that, all the wealth and depth of meaning which the idea of re- 
birth-through-water has had all through the ages as one of hu- 
manity’s basic symbols. 

Such a rebirth may here involve physical healing and renewal; 
and many go to Lourdes hoping and praying that it will be so; 
but essentially it means the healing and renewal of the soul, being 
spiritually born again, made young again, in Christ; and if all 
the devotion to Our Lady did not lead to that it would fail in its 
purpose, just as if the miracles did not lead to that they would 
fail in their purpose. To lead men to her Son: that has always 
been her way and her will because it has always been her vocation. 


PRIMITIVE VENERATION 


Those who accuse the Church of Mariolatry would do well to 
study the history of Mariology. * Of Our Lady more than of any 
other creature it can truly be said that she has had greatness 
thrust upon her; true, she foresaw it, and humbly stated it when 
she sang, “Behold from henceforth all generations shall call me 
blessed’”’; but the honor, the glory, the veneration were not of her 
seeking, and when they came to her it was first of all as a result 





8 This and the following seven paragraphs are taken (with permission of the 
editor) from an article, “Our Lady and Her Rosary,” published in England in 
The Life of the Spirit, May, 1958, which itself forms part of a chapter of a book, 
The Paradise Tree, to be published (by Collins, London) early next year. 
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of defending the truth about her Son; and as they grew and grew 
through the ages their effect was, as she would wish, to increase 
men’s love and understanding of her Son, while on the other 
hand attempts to destroy her culius and deny her greatness have 
ended in a denial of the divinity of her Son. She began by declar- 
ing, “Behold the handmaid—the chattel—of the Lord”: and the 
words summarize not only her life and personality but the story 
of her cultus as well. 


If one were to ask, for instance, whether the apostles considered 
what is commonly called the Immaculate Conception of Our 
Lady—the doctrine that she was preserved from all taint of orig- 
inal sin—or thought of and revered her as Queen of Angels, the 
answer would presumably be no: they had had no occasion to 
think of her in such terms. Obviously they held her in deep ven- 
eration as the mother of their Lord; but she was still Mary of 
Nazareth; she became known and revered as Queen of Heaven 
not suddenly but as a result of a long, gradual, and homogeneous 
development, and a development which was at first not devotional 
but theological. 


The folly of confusing sacredness of office with personal holi- 
ness seems to be a quite recent phenomenon: many modern Cath- 
olics seem to think—in bland defiance of the facts of history— 
that a pope must ipso facto be a saint, or, for that matter, that a 
man who writes “spiritual” books must be a spiritual man. Earlier 
ages suffered from no such delusions; no one ever had a deeper 
or more vivid veneration for the papal office than Catherine of 
Siena, for instance, yet no one.could be more outspoken and 
scorching in denouncing the moral shortcomings of the holders 
of that office. 

In the same way the early Christians saw no immediate con- 
nection between the immensity of Mary’s vocation and her own 
personal glory: in what is sometimes called the “official” Gospel— 
that of Christ’s ministry, from baptism to ascension—Mary is not 
specially exalted; on the contrary, when she and her relatives 
come to claim our Lord’s attention He seems to ignore her; St. 
Paul in Galatians speaks of the Incarnate Word simply as “‘born 
of a woman,” ‘ and the attitude of some of the early Fathers can 





4Gal. 4:4. 
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be seen in their reading of the story of Cana, in which they see 
Christ as rebuking His mother, either because she doubted (Ter- 
tullian) or because she sought glory through His power (Chry- 
sostom ) .® 


Mary’s DIGNITY 


But the first chapters of Luke underline her unique dignity: 
“The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Most High shall overshadow thee’; “How have I deserved to 
be thus visited by the mother of my Lord?”; ‘From this day for- 
ward all generations shall call me blessed”; ® and one can say 
that the germ of all that will follow through the ages is con- 
tained in the threefold idea of Mary as overshadowed by the 
Spirit, as mediating (at Cana) between men and Christ, and (at 
the Cross, according to an age-old application of Christ’s words 
of John) by being made the mother of all mankind. 

In the first centuries the Church had to safeguard the truth 
about Christ from two opposing errors: that of denying the real- 
ity of His humanity, and that of denying His divinity. It was to 
counter the first of these heresies that the phrase natus ex Maria 
was formulated: the Christ-man was really formed: in the womb 
of Mary; on the other hand it was to assert Christ’s divinity that 
the Council of Ephesus (431 a.p.) declared Mary to be Theo- 
tokos parthenos, the virgin Mother of God. The Council of Chal- 
cedon (451 A.D.) reiterates this definition, and in so doing closes 
this stage of Mariological development—the stage of precise doc- 
trinal definitions; and there will be no further official develop- 
ment until 1854. 

But meanwhile the theological interest in and discussion of the 
personality, the attributes, the status of Mary continue: Anselm 
explores the question of her close relationship with the Trinity; 
her greatness (greater than that of the angels) is elucidated; the 
idea of her sinlessness becomes clearer until it develops into the 





5 Misunderstanding of our Lord’s reply to His mother has often been due to 
a misreading of the sense of His words: “‘Woman’’ is, in the original idiom, a 
term not of rebuke but of honor; the rest of the phrase can mean simply “Leave 
it to me.” Cf. Pére M.-J. Lagrange, O.P., Evangile selon Saint Jean (Paris: 
Lecoffre, 1948), p. 56 f. 


6 Luke 1:35, 43, 48. 
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controversies concerning the Immaculate Conception—and if she 
was sinless she was not in need of redemption by Christ, which 
cannot be true since she is a member of the human race and the 
human race as a whole was under the bondage of sin; if on the 
other hand she was redeemed she cannot have been sinless, which 
derogates from the dignity of the Word born of her flesh— 
controversies which were finally settled by the recognition that 
she was indeed redeemed but by preservation, not by liberation, 
from original sin. 


LATER DEVELOPMENT 


In the Middle Ages a new approach is discernible, no longer so 
predominantly intellectual but now more affective; the age of 
chivalry, of courtly love, of the exaltation of women, brings a 
marked growth in the cultus of Mary in, so to speak, her own 
right: she had always been venerated, she had been portrayed in 
Christian art, but always with her Son; now she is also portrayed 
alone; she becomes Our Lady, Notre Dame, a sovereign, a queen; 
at the same time she becomes also the refuge of sinners, inter- 
ceding for them: there is in other words a simultaneous develop- 
ment of interest in and devotion towards her as queen of glory 
and as the mother of men, of sinners, praying for them to her 
Son. 

This latter aspect of her place in the Church and the world’s 
history was the subject of renewed theological speculation about 
her exact role in the work of redemption: her fiat was recognized 
as a free act of acceptance of her role and therefore as the be- 
ginning of a true cooperation; it was seen, moreover, as given, as 
St. Thomas says, loco totius humanae naturae, speaking for man- 
kind as a whole; the passion of Christ is linked with her freely 
given and suffered compassion, and His universal love and re- 
demptive will are linked with her universal motherhood. 


The attacks upon her during the Reformation period again 
produced a renewal of study and a greater precision of definition 
regarding her graces, her knowledge, her sufferings, her glory, her 
power, her mediating intercession at the throne of God; at the 
same time the precise nature of the cultus due to her was ex- 
plored, and the term hyperdulia invented: a veneration much 
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greater than the dulia given to all the saints, yet infinitely re- 
moved from the adoration which is due to God alone. 

The development in the seventeenth century, largely under 
French influence, was not entirely felicitous, tending as it did to 
the florid, the rhetorical, the unctuous, to a devotion in which 
can be discerned the germs of modern bondieuseries and re- 
pository art. ? 


With the nineteenth century we come to the great age of 
‘“‘Mariophanies,” of Lourdes and the rest; and these in turn led, 
or helped to lead, to that yet greater concentration on the power 
and importance of Mary, her loving activity within the redemp- 
tive plan, which is characteristic of our own century. Yet always 
these accretions of glory seem to flow from her back to her Son: 
it is as when Dante, looking into the eyes of Beatrice, sees re- 
flected in them not his own image but that of Christ. Her great- 
est glory is, as it always was, to give glory to Him. 

To think of Lourdes as a purely personal glorification of Mary 
would be entirely wrong: its affirmation of her divine mother- 
hood is an implicit affirmation of the divinity of her Son; there 
is an implicit affirmation, moreover, of the legitimacy of religious 
development, of “popular” forms of piety; ® the emphasis here as 


7 What a heartfelt relief it is to turn from the turgid sentimentality of modern 
“devotions” to the Mother of God to such splendid things as the prayer which 
Villon, the rascal-poet, wrote for his old mother— 

Dame du ciel, regente terrienne, 
Emperiere des infernaux palus— 
and which was so beautifully paraphrased by Synge: 

“Mother of God, that’s Lady of the heavens, take myself, the poor sinner, the 
way I'll be along with them that’s chosen. 

“Let you say to your Son that He’d have a right to forgive my share of sins, 
when it’s the like He’s done, many’s the day, with big and famous sinners. I’m a 
poor aged woman, was never at school, and is no scholar with letters, but I’ve 
seen pictures in the chapel with paradise on one side, and harps and pipes in it, 
and the place on the other side, where sinners do be boiled in torment; the one 
gave me great joy, the other a great fright and scaring; let me have the good 
place, Mother of God, and it’s in your faith, I'll live always. 

“Tt’s yourself that bore Jesus, that has no end or death, and He the Lord AI- 
might, that took our weakness and gave Himself to sorrows, a young and gentle 
man. It’s Himself is our Lord surely, and it’s in that faith I’ll live always.” 


8 “Popular” is not at all the same thing as “debased”: valuable developments 
of theology and ultimately of defined doctrine have come from the devotional life 
of the people; but popular devotion can go wrong just as on another level theol- 
ogical speculation can go wrong; to approve of popular forms of prayer or wor- 
ship (e.g., the Rosary) is certainly not to approve of such disastrous phenomena 
as the Lourdes’ hymn or the objets de piété which pullulate in Lourdes and other 
shrines; nor can we deny the undeniable fact of a good deal of naive supersti- 
tion masquerading as religion within the Christian family. 
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e- | in other shrines on the Rosary is, after all, a recall to the mys- 
| teries of Christ’s life and passion; and the message of all these 
er | appearances, the call to a change of heart, to repentance and 
to | prayer, is a call to accept, acknowledge, and serve the sovereignty 
+h | of Christ and to live within the framework of His redemptive 
e- | plan. 
' 
of t MARY AND THE CHURCH 
d, Thus we can see the essential office of Mary as being not only 
°T to bring us grace from Christ, but to lead us back to Christ, just 
p- as we can see the essential purpose of her motherhood of men as 


yS — revealing to us, and leading us back to the motherhood of God. 
At the same time, she, who is so often liturgically identified with 
wisdom and with the Church, leads us back to the essentially 


t- motherly nature of the Church. 

We think of the Church as “summed up” in the person of our 
y father the pope; and we are right; so too every parish is in a 
, sense summed up in the person of the priest, the father, who is 
€ its pastor; though to be accurate we should think here of the 
IS ecclesia docens: it is the teaching, authoritative, jurisdictional 
S aspects of the Church which are summed up in the papacy. Even 
s so, the infallibility of the pope derives from and expresses the 
h infallibility of the Church: it is the Church, in the last resort, 


that “has the mind of Christ.” And we think of the Church not 
as father but as mother. Too often nowadays the aspect of the 
Church as life-giving or life-renewing mother is overlaid and ob- 
scured by an exaggerated preoccupation with its paternal aspects 
—with the legal, the canonical, the penal aspects of authority. 
True, in the Christian ideal, law and life are one; but it is pos- 
sible to separate them, so that law is devitalized into legalism. 


Dr. Erich Fromm defines a patriarchical society in terms of an 
authoritarian, hierarchical, legal social-system; a matriarchical 
society as cone in which the moving force is to be found in the 
laws of blood, love, and the solidarity of all humanity;® the 
Church can be seen as a matriarchy not in the sense of being run 
by women but inasmuch as the paternal-legal aspects of its life 
must always be ensouled by the maternal aspects, the endless tor- 








9 The Forgotten Language,(New York: Grove Press, 1957), pp. 190 f. 
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rent of life-giving waters, the laws of blood and love and solidar- 
ity, the all-embracing Cross, the font of living waters which is 
also the comfort of the afflicted and the refuge of sinners. 


RECALL TO REALITY 


To complete the picture of the essential significance of Lourdes 
we may add to the mother-symbol and the water-symbol a third 
idea, vividly portrayed for us—as those who saw the film The 
Song of Bernadette will remember—in the moment when Ber- 
nadette knelt down and began to eat the wild plants, to the 
amusement or consternation of those who stood watching her. 
What did it mean? 


































We may well contrast it with the false sentimentalities, the un- 
real jargon, the pious clichés, which mar popular devotion to the 
Mother of God today: we should not attempt to explain these 
away or brush them aside as unimportant, because as this inci- 
dent makes clear to us they are not unimportant; they are im- 
portant insofar as they are false. This incident points out to us 
dramatically that on the contrary the essential message of Lourdes 
is a recall to reality, and if in order to be real again we have to 
get down on our knees and scrabble about in the mud and eat 
grass then we must by all means do so: ® it is a small price to pay 
for the liberation of soul which that return to reality means. 
Lourdes recalls to us the motherhood of God; it recalls us to our 
Mother Mary; it even recalls us to our mother earth—and that, 
in these artificial and therefore neurotic times, is something of 
great significance too. 





But it is not only (immensely important though this is) that 
we are being reminded of the danger to us as human beings of 
allowing ourselves to be cut off from our roots in nature, in earth 
and sun and stars. As Catholics we cannot hope, unless we are 
very thoughtful and very strong-minded, to remain uninfluenced 
by the assumptions, the accepted modes of living, of the society 
in which we live. Since those modes are in fact largely. unreal, 
unnatural, colored if not completely determined by false stand- 
ards, cheap sentimentalism and sensationalism, cult of glamour, 


10 There is no cause for panic: few of us are likely to be required to copy Berna- 
dette literally. 
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commercialized sex, constant clamorous appeals to emotion of 
one kind or another, we must expect that, unless we are very 
much on guard and strongly reacting against them, these same 
modes will color (and to that extent degrade) first our devo- 
tional life as Catholics and then, in the long run, our attitude to 
ind apprehension of doctrine itself. 


That is indeed precisely what happens when the glorious figure 
of the Mother of God as portrayed in great Christian art is weak- 
ened, watered down, until we are left with the sickly-simpering 
madonnas of our cheap repository statues, and when these latter 
come to be thought of as a true expression of the real personality, 
of the great and lovely woman, strong and tender, who bore God 
in her womb and who on Calvary was given the charge and care 
of all mankind. For just as the denial of Mary’s glory leads in the 
end to the denial of her Son’s divinity, so the devitalizing first of 
the portrayals of and then of the doctrinal ideas about Our Lady 
leads in the end to a similar distortion of ideas about her Son. 
It is easy then to become cut off, in effect and however good our 
intentions, not only from our roots in nature but from our roots 
in the other world as it really is: to confuse devotion with emo- 
tion, to domesticate God, to falsify the content of our faith. 


THE REAL SELF 


God is Love; God also was made flesh and dwelt amidst the 
squalors as well as the beauty of the world. We have to remem- 
ber that if in us, through God’s mercy, there is divinity, we re- 
main none the less of the earth, earthy; we were formed of the 
slime of the earth, and as the priest on Ash Wednesday reminds 
us of the fact, so does Bernadette in the grotto; if our name too 
is love, '! it is equally true that our name is mud; and we forget 
the fact at our peril. Out of the primeval slime came the long 
genealogy, the long line of Jesse, from which sprang forth in the 
end the blinding splendor and beauty of the transfigured Christ: 
we too are meant to be transfigured into some semblance of that 
glory, but it cannot be done in us if we repudiate our origins, 
our material reality. 


11Cf. Thomas Merton, Seeds of Contemplation (Norfolk, Connecticut: New 
Directions, 1949), p. 46. 
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We sometimes forget that in the unnatural world in which we 
live it may not be easy for us, it may not come naturally to us, 
to be real; yet only a real person, not a figment, not a fiction, can 
be redeemed; and if the real “I’’ is buried beneath a fictitious 
“T” the latter may form a barrier between the reality that needs 
redemption and the divine life that comes down from heaven to 
redeem it. 














Perhaps that is the supreme miracle of Lourdes: the transfigur- 
ing of so many personalities—and of the sick and suffering es- 
pecially—into human beings who are totally, completely real. 
As Father Illtud Evans wrote in an article on “Lourdes: A Place 
of the Gospels”: 


“Tt is the sick”—not those who are cured but those who are not, or not 
yet, cured-—“who are the guarantors of the real truth of Lourdes. . . 

Anyone who knows the hospitals of Lourdes will find there, most of all, 
the secret of the holiness of this place.” The reason is that there they will 
find human life, the human business of living, at its most real, because 
they will find “suffering that is accepted in union with the passion of 
Christ, in union with its motive and meaning”: they will see people living 
out von Hiigel’s definition of suffering as “the highest, purest, perhaps 
the only pure form of human action” and therein they will see an “asser- 
tion of faith at its noblest: disinterested, unconditional, free,” for “at 
Lourdes the sick are confronted with the naked demands of faith, and 
their response is for the healing of us all.” 

















ACCEPTANCE OF REALITY 


We can think of Our Lady as having a double vocation: the 
first, to bring Christ to the world; the second, to bring the world 
back to Christ: it is the continuing fulfillment of the second 
vocation that we witness day by day throughout the world and 
especially at Lourdes and her other shrines. But as the Incarna- 
tion was made dependent on her fiat, her acceptance, her readi- 
ness, so the success of her constant pleading for us—and of our 
prayers to her—is dependent on our being ready in our turn for 
the coming of the creative Spirit. 













In Genesis we are given a picture of God’s creation emerging 


12 Life of the Spirit, XII (1958), 485. 
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from darkness and chaos: the Spirit of God brooding over the 
dark waters, the hands of God taking the slime of the earth and 
from it fashioning man in His image and likeness. And the pic- 
ture is given us “for our instruction”: if, living now upon earth, 
we would be, in our Lord’s phrase, ‘““made whole,’’ we must be 
made ready for the creative power, and the first step to readiness 
is acceptance of reality. 

Acceptance, first, of ourselves as we really are: this real “I,” 
this body-soul, matter as well as spirit, in these material and spirit- 
ual circumstances, healthy (indeed, truly alive) only if rooted in 
this earth, this cosmos, and in God our Origin and our Home; 
the real “I,” the man I am, not the man I would like to be or 
would like to pretend to myself that I am, nor the half-fictitious 
man the modern world will make of me if I allow it. 


Then secondly, the acceptance of the reality of sin, of my sin: 
I am not just a man of mediocre gifts, rather poor in health or 
vitality or psychological integration, rather insignificant intel- 
lectually, culturally, socially: I am a man soured, twisted, inca- 
pacitated by sin; the material is chaotic not merely with the 
chaos of pre-creation but with the chaos of anti-creation, so that 


before the fashioning, the making whole, there has to be the 
burning and purifying, the making clean. 

But then finally, the acceptance of the possibility of the “mir- 
acle” of re-creation, of the splendid flower springing up in the 
soul’s slum-squalid soil—or rather of the putting of fresh heart 
into the soil itself, a “newness of life,’ because always there are the 
Mother, the water, the Spirit, to cleanse and quicken if the quick- 
ening power is not depulsed. 


NEED FOR TRUE DEVOTION 


In relation to Mary the Mother, as to Mary’s Son, false senti- 
ment and therefore a partial falsification of doctrine are indeed 
important, because they can cause us in some measure, even 
though unwittingly, to deny or slither away from or be blind to 
that threefold acceptance, and therefore to that extent to miss the 
fullness of life, divine and human alike. Real understanding of 
the devotedness to Mary the Mother, on the other hand, is of 
great importance precisely because it recalls us to that threefold 
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acceptance, constantly bringing us back to our roots, our origins, 
in this and the other world, and bringing us back to that baptism 
in water and the Spirit without which we cannot be the King’s 
sons, making us therefore in the end, despite all our limitations, 
fit material for the redeeming power of the Word, and the re- 
creative, vitalizing power of the Spirit, of God. 





Lourdes: An Abiding Presence 


Sister Jean Marie Kann, O.S.F. 


e¢ HY HAS this dark cave, this grotto, become the bright 

beacon which attracts the eyes of men in every part of the 
globe?” The words, in eloquent French, floated out to the very 
edge of the crowd as we came to the grotto at Lourdes. “Is it be- 
cause one hundred years ago Mary Immaculate visited this spot?” 
continued the speaker. “No, the glory of that past event does not 
explain what Lourdes means to us today. I say, rather it is because 
God permits Mary’s invisible reality to be with us here in a special 
manner; our true Lady of Lourdes, unseen but present, is listen- 
ing to and answering our prayers, is mediating precious graces for 
us. This presence it is, I repeat, that makes the name of Lourdes 
resound through the whole world.” 

Facinated, we listened and peered at the speaker. We were just 
able to see his head and to note that he was a bishop. He contin- 
ued to expatiate on the powers of “this Mother who smiles in so 
singular a manner on her children here at Lourdes that all must 
feel her invisible presence’; and at the close of the sermon, when 
he gave the episcopal blessing, we saw that his scholarly, middle- 
aged face was alight with fervor. 

As the crowd began to disperse, we noticed a young American 
priest with a cyclist’s helmet slung from one arm and wearing, 
incongruously, tan leather puttees with his clerical suit. We were 
surprised and delighted to see that he was edging his way over 
to our group. Happy to recognize us as Americans, he soon was 
acquainting us with interesting and helpful details concerning 
Lourdes. ‘““That was His Excellency, Pierre-Marie Theas, Bishop 
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of Tarbes and Lourdes. Isn’t he impressive? The crowd is mainly a 
special pilgrimage group—I don’t know from where—but French. 
Did you hear the fine sermon? The Bishop really can paint a pic- 
ture—he made me feel and almost see Our Lady’s special presence 
in this place, a place where all are united in an amazing charity.” 


This charity, beautifully exemplified in the young priest him- 
self, led him to give us the benefit of all he had learned the past 
few days, in order to help us realize the full significance of what 
we were seeing all round us at Lourdes. Also, he told us about 
himself. He glanced with a boyish grin at the helmet on his arm 
and explained that he was seeing Europe in solo, on a motorbike 
he seemed to enjoy telling us how he was stretching a very limited 
budget by this mode of travel, by eating only fruit for breakfast 
and lunch, and one meal a day, and by staying at third-class hotels. 
Father had just come from Spain, a country he loved, and ‘where 
everything is very cheap. For ten cents,” he laughed, “you can 
buy all the luscious cherries you can eat.’’ We, of course, were 
avid with interest, and we eagerly savored, in anticipation, the 
delights he had experienced in Spain, for that country lay just 
ahead on our tour of Europe by car. 


Now, however, looking about us at the huge crowds, the earnest 
pilgrimage groups with banners afloat, and especially being touch- 
ed at the sight of the innumerable sick, we began to realize more 
and more what the Bishop meant when he said: “An infallible 
instinct tells us that the visitor of one hundred years ago, Mary 
Immaculate, is still here!” 



































Even with the aid of the priest, it required some time for us to 
become fully aware of this presence: to comprehend what the real 
Lourdes is—and what it is not. 


Wuat Lourpes Is Nor 


On our way to Lourdes we had driven through a number of 
sleepy villages with gendarmes conspicuous in the plaza, with 
shops, cafes, and movie houses showing American ‘westerns.’ 
And as we came to Lourdes and drove down the long street that 
descends like a ramp to the main section in the valley below, we 
found that much of the old gray-roofed country town looked like 
any other French town—yet, there was a difference, and it soon 
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made itself felt. As we drove along, the road began to be cluttered 
with traffic, especially with pedestrians, pushing, loud-voiced, hap- 
py, and excited. We soon came upon an unbelievable profusion 
of shops, of “holy hucksters” whose stacks and stacks of souvenirs, 
banners, rosaries, holywater bottles stamped with horrible figures 
of Bernadette or the grotto, and mounds and mounds of medals, 
seemed to overflow from shop to shop and out upon every side- 
walk. And immediately one is made part of it; as Halden Whey 
said of all this, one is made a citizen, naturalized to this new com- 
munity in which “everything is saved, the visual horrors, the ma- 
terialism that seems to have gone mad, the trafficking, the frantic 
squeezing of a holy thing. It’s saved, you know by an intuition, 
by a permissive presence one can detect only as a lightness in the 
air, or a silent word that passes from person to person advising 
that the real treasure is elsewhere, the real bargain, but allowing 
this market of Mammon to flourish as a mystical demonstration 
of freedom.” All of this, we told ourselves, is but an excrescence 
of what we have come seeking—this is not Lourdes! 

Where, then, were we to find it? The pilgrim is shown what 
remains of the original village of Lourdes, a village so ancient that 
after Caesar’s conquest of Gaul, the Roman eagles were set up 
here. We saw the two-arched bridge across the Gave River, the 
Pont-Vieux, which dates from the time of the Roman occupation. 
Bernadette often crossed this bridge, as have countless pilgrims 
since. On the rock overhanging Lourdes, we saw the castle of 
Mirambel where Charlemagne conquered the Saracens, whose 
commander, Mirat, was later baptized under the name of Lorus. 
It is from Lorus, we were told, that is derived the name of 
Lourdes. This castle, at night brilliant under floodlights, is today 
a museum where articles used by Bernadette are on display. 


The pilgrim visits numerous places associated with the life of 
Bernadette: the Boly mill by the Lapaca brook where she was 
born; the font in which she was baptized, a Romanesque font 
which was moved from the old church to the new, and still is used 
for baptisms; the hovel in the alley of the Petits-Fosses which the 
people of Lourdes still call the “cachot,” the “cell,” in fact, of a 
filthy old jail, where the Soubirous lived at the time of the appari- 
tions. The hospice where Bernadette went to school and later 
stayed for several years before becoming a religious, has many 
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relics: her white cape, her scarf, a faldstool, copybooks and a cate- 


chism used by Bernadette, and many photographs of the little 
Saint. 


Pilgrims visit the old Lacade mill with its large lettered sign: 
Maison Paternelle de Ste. Bernadette—but this title is incorrect. 
The mill was bought by the parish priest, acting on behalf of 
Bishop Laurence who gave it to the Soubirous, Bernadette’s par- 
ents, after she had left home. Bernadette did not live in this house. 


All of these places and relics, however close they bring Berna- 
dette to the pilgrim, nevertheless, do not explain Lourdes. 


Surely, one may think, the real Lourdes can be identified with 
the basilica, nestling in the foothills of the snow-clad Pyrenees— 
God-made and lovely mountains, the “thronging crystalline 
peaks” from the Pic du Midi to the terrifying Vignemale between 
France and Spain. But no, the Alps surely are as awe-inspiring 
and beautiful, and the basilica, or rather the three churches built 
one above the other with the basilica at the top, could have been 
built anywhere and in themselves do not mean Lourdes. 


We walked up the broad ramp that leads from either side of 
the main square in a semicircle to the second church, and up the 
smaller ramps to the basilica itself. From this height we watched 
the turbulent, greenish Gave as it flowed behind a row of poplar 
trees; we looked down on the square and the ramps where people 
were moving slowly; we saw off in the distance to our right the 
tremendous underground church of St. Pius X, then under con- 
struction—a church designed to “shelter” 20,000 pilgrims; and 
we noticed on the hill opposite, pilgrims making the Way of the 
Cross. 


THE REAL LourRDES 


When we descended from the basilica we came to the foot of 
the hill where the impressive stations of the cross have been 
erected, and found the church of the confessionals. This church 
was impressive as a place where the gift of tongues is a tangible 
gift in the persons of confessors who serve in confessionals labeled 
in al} the various European languages. And here we began to 
sense that we were close to something vital to the true meaning 
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of Lourdes and the imperceptible presence of which the Bishop 
had spoken. 


One of the prerogatives of the real Lourdes is that it is a place 
of resurrection for the spiritually dead. A place where countless 
sinners feel and are conquered by Mary’s invisible presence. Had 
not the Bishop assured us that the confessionals at Lourdes where 
Mary smiles on sinners are the wellsprings of more stupendous 
miracles than all the baths and bathing pools? He had reminded 
us that Bernadette knew when, during the apparitions, Our Lady 
gazed wistfully into the distance that she was looking for the re- 
turn of the prodigal. The Bishop had said emphatically that the 
most numerous, the greatest, the supreme miracles of Lourdes are 
wrought when Mary smiles on sinners. 


Of course, as everyone knows, Lourdes is also a place of phys- 
ical healing. From the time they arrive, Mary smiles on the sick; 
she welcomes them through her beloved hospitallers and treats 
them as very dear children. At specified times they have places 
reserved for them at the grotto. Here at an altar below the niche 
where a century ago Bernadette saw Our Lady in eighteen appari- 
tions, and was a faithful witness to her request for prayer and 
penance, where Mary identified herself with the astounding 
words, “I am the Immaculate Conception,” a priest says Mass for 
her beloved sick; here the hundreds of chairs and litters are care- 
fully arranged in rows, and all through the service busy nurses 
are in attendance. 


After the Mass we watched the procession of the sick leaving 
the grotto; we were wide-eyed and heart-torn at this unimaginable 
scene: here, a hideous lupus patient; there a gnarled old man with 
milk-white eyes; a spastic young man drooling saliva followed by 
a paralyzed young priest; next a girl, cancer eaten, without chin 
or jaw; then a little boy without arms and bandaged to the eyes 
beside a woman with an enormous goiter. It is a succession of 
twisted limbs, bandages, casts on limbs and torsos—a procession 
of horrors—and in and out of it all, attendants and nurses are 
busy wiping bloodstained foam from the lips of the lung-diseased, 
giving whatever ease they can, and shading blinking eyes from 
the sun. 


To many of these sufferers Mary says, as she said to Bernadette: 
“I do not promise to make you happy in this world but in the 
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next.”” The sick themselves will tell you that here Mary seems to 
explain the mystery of suffering. They understand; they are filled 
with joyful resignation, ready to take their affliction back home 
with them—without a shadow of disappointment. 


I saw no tears at Lourdes. 


But I did see what I can only call ecstatic joy when a young 
paralytic sat up suddenly and shouted that he was cured. Attend- 
ants and a priest rushed to him, and he was quickly wheeled 
away—to the Bureau of Scientific Investigation, we were told— 
and we shall never know if what we saw was indeed a miracle. 
But God’s hand, through the special presence of His immaculate 
Mother, is merciful here at Lourdes and has made it the ‘City of 
Miracles” through cures, sudden, final, and incapable of explana- 
tion by natural causes. 


Lourdes is a place of solace for suffering hearts. It is not only 
the sick in body but the sick in mind and heart, the bitter, the 
despairing, who are cured. they will tell you how a sense of Mary’s 
presence takes away their troubles, how hatred and bitterness seem 
to vanish. There is the estranged wife who confides; “Somehow, 
I no longer hate him.” A despairing man, haunted with the 
thought of suicide, tells you how at the grotto he found faith and 
the strength to go on living. The motherly touch of Mary’s hands 
heals the deepest unseen wounds of the soul. Pilgrims in this age 
of despair leave full of confidence and courage, ready once more 
to face life. 


Lourdes is a place of brotherly love. A single prayer seems to 
breathe through all; everyone is somehow caught up in the other’s 
pain; there are no more private limits to suffering or any personal 
afflictions; the lines between the weak and the strong fade away. 
One’s own condition is seen as bearable in the light of others’ and 
through the acceptance of suffering that is not one’s own, the very 
self is transcended. This transcendence itself is something of a 
miracle. It explains why pilgrims come to petition for a cure and 
end by giving thanks for their cross. 

This brotherhood, this charity found at Lourdes is most obvi- 
ous in the service of the sick. The sick are the privileged children 
and everyone vies in respect and care for them. Attendants of 
every age and class come from everywhere to devote a week, a 
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month, or even their whole lives to the patients at Lourdes; many 
of these brancardiers are noblemen and very distinguished persons 
of both Western and Oriental countries. This brotherhood wipes 
out all distinctions for here there is “neither Gentile nor Jew, 
Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free.” Lourdes is, in every 
sense, Catholic. Here all are united in worship—in processions— 
as universal as the Church itself; the evening candlelight proces- 
sion with its tremendous Credo and its Aves sung in many differ- 
ent languages impresses one deeply with this unity. 

Lourdes is a city of the Blessed Sacrament. Every day is Corpus 
Christi day for the pilgrims, Corpus Christi day with countless 
Communions and Masses, and with that climax of every day of 
pilgrimage: the splendid Eucharistic procession. It was at this 
procession, which we watched emerge impressively from the basil- 
ica and proceed down the esplanade and around the immense 
court where thousands of the sick were fianked on litters on either 
side, that we saw the “cure” of the paralytic mentioned above; 
this occurred after Bishop Theas, who carried the monstrance, 
had made over the man the sign of the cross with the Blessed Sac- 
rament. Through Mary, the triumph of Lourdes is the triumph 
of the Blessed Sacrament, whether it is a healing of the body or 
of the soul. 

So we had found the real Lourdes where Mary’s smile brings 
sinners to repentance, cures the sick, heals the wounds of suffer- 
ing hearts, and makes of all who come here one brotherhood, 
bound each to each in an amazing charity. 

Our friend, the young American priest, now was preparing to 
leave Lourdes; his next stop would be Paray-le-Monial. As he was 
fastening the helmet strap under his chin he remarked thought- 
fully; ““Thank God, you have found the real Lourdes!” 


“Yes, and thanks to you, Father,” we acknowledged gratefully. 


Now we saw Clearly that what takes place at Lourdes is like the 
miracle at Cana. Scripture reminds us briefly: “The Mother of 
Jesus was there.” At Lourdes as at Cana, Mary urgently presents 
our needs to her Son and at her word, from the hand of God come 
these stupendous miracles, not the least of which is this: that 
faith weak as water is changed into faith strong and life-renewing 
as wine. 
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And so we left Lourdes rejoicing, happy in the great privilege 
of having visited this favored spot, where, since the day when she 
set her immaculate feet on the granite of Massabielle, the Queen 
of Heaven has turned this place into the throne of her power and 
her goodness, and has blessed it with her special abiding presence. 
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Towards an 


Understanding of Lourdes 


Thomas U. Mullaney, O.P. 


HE events at Lourdes—Our Lady’s apparitions there, her mes- 

sages to Bernadette, the cures which continue to take place— 
are supernatural facts, divine in their origin. Their motive or 
meaning must be similarly divine. Human explanations of that 
meaning can, therefore, be at best approximations which are true 
but very inadequate. 

Yet because the century which separates us from Lourdes has 
rather heightened than lessened the significance of that sacred 
place, attempts to understand it as accurately as possible are of 
considerable importance. Three- clear indications especially, I 
think, point to Lourdes as highly significant now. First, there is 
the liturgical feast annually commemorating the Lourdes appari- 
tions. By her solemn liturgical observances the universal Church 
celebrates only mysteries, feasts, and events affecting the welfare 
of the whole mystical body, and the salvation of its members gen- 
erally. For decades the feast of the Apparition of Our Lady of 
Lourdes has been among the feasts of the universal Church. Sec- 
ondly, the Christian faithful are more devoted to Lourdes today 
than ever before, and this even though she has more recently ap- 
peared at Fatima. Constant growth in popular devotion to Our 
Lady of Lourdes is a sure sign that Lourdes answers a real and 
contemporary need of the Christian community. Thirdly, the 
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Pope’s designating this entire centennial year in honor of, and in 
thanksgiving to Our Lady of Lourdes, and his attaching of impres- 
sive indulgences to participation in this centennial observance, 
indicate special emphasis on this devotion. 

We can be very sure that, while a century has passed since 
Mary’s appearances at Lourdes the significance of that place, its 
meaning for our lives and sanctification has neither ceased nor de- 
creased. Lourdes is enduring; it is vital; it is close to the heart of 
Christendom and to the welfare of the body of Christians. ‘Those 
whom the Holy Ghost has appointed to rule and instruct Christ’s 
Church clearly teach that; the faithful instinctively sense and ac- 
knowledge it. And yet the questions remain: Why does Lourdes 
endure? What is its meaning? 

In working toward an answer three distinct but interrelated ele. 
ments seem to need examination. These are: (1) the general back- 
ground, the mood and outlook of a century ago, in the context of 
which the original events at Lourdes occurred; (2) the events 
themselves, that is, the role of the Mother of God and of Berna- 
dette Soubirous; (3) the continuing significance of those events 
against that background. 


THE BACKGROUND 


What were the general mood and outlook of our forefathers a 
century ago, the mood and outlook which form the background of 
Lourdes? Impressive exceptions are necessary in any description 
of a general human pattern; still, it is true that the most striking, 
the most operative characteristic of our culture a century ago was 
a deepening conviction of human self-sufficiency. To that convic- 
tion almost every aspect of human life—economic, philosophical, 
political, scientific, even religious—was making contribution. 


Economically the Industrial Revolution had produced remark- 
able fruits and held promise of yet more marvelous benefits to 
come. Its practical effect (overriding the difficulties and disloca- 
tions it occasioned ) was the mass production and mass availability 
of goods and new comforts. For the first time there was some solid 
promise that comfort and even comparative luxury could reach 
broad segments of the peoples: man could notably improve his 
lot. Inevitably the revolution itself was producing new and vast 
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wealth, and it went not into the hands of the old aristocracy, but 
into the new hands. The land-centered, aristocratic economic pat- 
tern of the past was being destroyed. Enterprise plus capital, prop- 
erties of no exclusive group, sparked the new, dynamic economy, 
and its goal was ever-wider distribution of goods. Economically 
man was in control of his own bright future. 

Simultaneously the mind of man was being challenged by mark- 
ed scientific progress and by invention. Advances in theoretical 
science multiplied quickly; not a few men thrilled to be part of 
an age of new horizons with limitless promise. More tangibly, 
practical applications of scientific progress had inaugurated West- 
ern man’s most impressive age of invention. The new inventions, 
both cause and effect of the industrial changes, fortified man’s be- 
lief in his growing mastery of matter and material goods. ‘The 
material betterment and scientific progress of man together flat- 
tered both body and mind. 

The philosophical mood of that age was characteristically rev- 
olutionary. Many combined factors had spread everywhere the 
dogma of the complete goodness of untrammeled human nature, 
its limitless possibility for progress. Man generally felt deeply that 
if only human wisdom, human justice, human prudence could be 
set free man could at last enter into the joy of the city of his own 
making. 

Exactly ten years before Lourdes the ultimate expression of that 
philosophy had rung out. Marx, in his Communist Manifesto ot 
1848, had proclaimed the banishment of God, of the state, of all 
human subordination: we should enter into heaven on earth 
through the savior who is the worker. Extreme that call was: but 
an extreme of something that was already in itself familiar—the 
restless conviction that native human resources are sufficient to 
human yearnings. 

Political and international life was, then as now, dominated by 
the modern, all-powerful “‘national’’ states. United behind the 
myth of nationalism—the twin myths of pure racial origin and of 
racial superiority—the new states had either emerged or were in 
the process of unification. These national states stood as remark- 
ably apt instruments for the expression of man’s self-sufficiency, 
for what man alone could not do the mystical super-ego of which 
he was part could accomplish by threat or violence. Beyond the 
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state lay no greater earthly power. The self-sufficiency promised 
in industrial and scientific progress, rationalized and articulated 
by philosophical theory and literature, could be concretized—al- 
most, one might say, divinized—by state power. 


To this situation large segments of the religious community 
contributed. Faith had been “emancipated,” and “the higher crit- 
icism” had begun. For the first time Christianity was discussed 
as (and, by many, accepted as) a purely human phenomenon. The 
Gospels were regarded as the written synthesis or expression of 
religious consciousness and feeling of the early Christian commu- 
nity; the sacraments, as human inventions, admirably contrived to 
meet man’s natural need of ritual; the Church itself as a more or 
less remarkable achievement of human social organization. Even 
within the Catholic Church the emphasis on man’s sufficiency in 
building Christianity found expression in the errors collectively 
called Modernism, which St. Pius X forcibly condemned fifty years 
after Lourdes. 

Surely, a century ago, almost all factors in human life were 
working together to make real the dream of human self-sufficiency. 
Man was on the verge—so it seemed—of a new age: the age in 
which human talent would achieve the great ideal of making man 
to be the measure of all things. But I would emphasize: the factors, 
the mood, the trends of a century ago are still real and even more 
vital among us today. If the background forms an important part 
of the meaning of Lourdes—as I hope to show that it does—then 
that meaning endures until now, because that background is with 
us until now. 


THE EVENTS 


Nearly everything about Lourdes is in paradoxical contrast to 
the mood of the times. 

St. Bernadette Soubirous is, so to say, the earthly or human 
contribution to Lourdes: and in all reverence it can be said that 
everything about her bespoke not self-sufficiency but inadequacy. 

It is well known that physically she was an undersized, under- 
nourished asthmatic. So small was she that at the time of the ap- 
paritions, when she was fourteen years old, strangers generally 
judged her to be about two years younger. Never really well, in 
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1858 she had not fully recovered from the cholera she had suffered 
two years before. 

The Soubirous family was nearly poverty-stricken. Extremely 
poor food, in insufficient quantity, was normal for them; their 
home (known locally as the Dungeon) was a former jail aban- 
doned as unfit and unhealthy even for penal purposes. Even that 
home they could not afford, but occupied it thanks to pity taken 
on them by its owner. A wood fire was a luxury even in mid- 
winter; about a year before the apparitions Bernadette’s father 
had been convicted of theft for taking a plank for firewood. 


Intellectually Bernadette was hardly more favored. At fourteen 
(1858) she had not yet made her first Communion simply because 
she had not grasped the catechism lessons. Despite the schooling 
she had received she could as yet hardly read or write. In all sim- 
plicity she would say in later years that had the Blessed Mother 
found any more stupid person to appear to she would have chosen 
that person. 

This backwardness was part of the picture at Lourdes itself. 
For example, when at length Our Lady identified herself to Berna- 
dette saying, “I am the Immaculate Conception,” the words were 
all but meaningless to the child. So unsure was she of her own 
grasp of them that she had to keep repeating them to herself to be 
sure she had them right. She even had to be told that they consti- 
tuted a title of Our Lady. 


Inadequacy in another sense was the characteristic of Berna- 
dette’s condition throughout the visions. During them she was in 
ecstacy; ecstacy means inadequacy, the suspension of the normal 
functioning of our human powers before a reality disproportion- 
ately great. Ecstacy rests on human insufficiency. 

Even the actions of the seer of Lourdes verged, in important 
instances, on the ridiculous. At the command of her Lady she 
kissed the ground, hardly a normal or attractive procedure; once 
she scooped up the earth like an animal until a trickle of water 
(soon to become the famous spring) appeared, and in that muddy 
water she washed or, more accurately dirtied herself. She even ate 
some of the wild vegetation growing about the grotto. These and 
other actions which she performed while in ecstacy seemed by 
normal standards inexplicable, even abhorrent to some degree. 
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In short, it might seem—and it is said with deep reverence for 
one who is a canonized saint of God—that a less apt or less likely 
instrument could hardly have been chosen by Our Lady of 
Lourdes. Bernadette’s contribution to Lourdes, the human con- 
tribution, was her very deficiency. 


Almost equally baffling was the conduct of Our Lady. Beyond 
doubt she appeared for the sake of us all, and in that sense she 
came to us all; yet she appeared in a remote corner of France to 
a particularly inept witness. Surely, since God’s Mother, Seat of 
Wisdom, does nothing foolish or in vain, she came for some high 
purpose; yet exactly what her appearances were intended to ac- 
complish can remain obscure. She came, almost casually; she | 
seems to have done nothing much but smile and show herself as_ | 
most lovely and approachable. So sacred and unwonted a thing 
as Our Blessed Mother’s visible intervention on this earth must 
be on account of some great lesson or message destined to resound 
across the earth and inflame men’s hearts. Yet the vision said next 
to nothing—at least for public divulgation. The most important 
messages seem to be three: (1) that she would make Bernadette 
happy not in this life but in the next; (2) that the Lady wished 
the grotto to become the site of a church and a place of pilgrimage; 
(3) that she is “the Immaculate Conception.” Cursorily exam- 
ined, these three taken together appear so ordinary as to approach 
the platitudinous. 
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How does one read the riddle of Lourdes? 


I suggest that the central meaning, the enormous significance 
of Lourdes, is this: it is God’s gentle, one might almost say His 
“sensitive,” answer to the cancer of our age, the dogma of human 
self-sufliciency. Viewed against the mood and background of mod- 
ern times the simple fact of Mary’s presence to an ungifted adoles- 
cent in an obscure village is God’s stooping to lift us from the 
mire of our delusion. 


‘THE MEANING OF Our LADy’s APPEARANCES 


It is helpful to bear in mind that the doctrine of creaturely 
self-sufficiency is—latently, at least—a primitive, basic, but withal 
practical heresy. It is heresy because it denies the fact of our super- 
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natural subjection to God, denies, really, that our lives and activ- 
ities are on the supernatural level at all. Among heresies it is 
primitive because it was the first of all errors, the sin of Lucifer: 
“I shall not serve: I shall not be subject: I shall be sufficient unto 
myself.” It is also a basic heresy, in the sense that it denies not 
just one or even several revealed truths: it denies a basic condi- 
tion of all revealed truth, namely, the reality of man’s supernat- 
ural vocation. This is its postulate: that what man can be and 
know and do and make is sufficient for man; so supernatural truth 
and vocation would be for man unnecessary, superfluous. Yet it 
is a practical heresy, generally: which is to say that it denies man’s 
supernatural status less by protracted reasonings and theoretical 
argumentation than by simply dismissing the supernatural in hu- 
man life as too ephemeral, too unreal to merit serious attention. 
As a practical heresy the dogma of man’s self-sufficiency is extreme- 
ly widespread today: certainly it was very widespread a century 
ago. 

Mary at Lourdes—lovely, smiling, awe-inspiring, full of quiet 
peace and of gentle assurance—is the most telling, the most con- 
vincing reminder that man can achieve greatness greater than 
himself: that beyond all human achievement and ingenuity and 
satisfaction lies that which is immeasurably greater: the vision 
of love, endless, ultimate. To man this lies open: that is why God 
sent His Mother to Lourdes, to a person as human as Bernadette, 
but the human person who most of all enshrines the greatest of 
human achievements. The heresy is: “Man is sufficient to satisfy 
all the yearnings of man”; but Our Lady by her mere presence 
at Lourdes says: “Our yearnings can be so infinitely satisfied — 
but only in a Child I bore. What we are, and know, and make is 
no greater than we are: one need of ours, then, they can never fill; 
the need endlessly, ecstatically to love and to be assured of love.” 
This is indeed to answer heresy. 

How many of us have had to learn through bitterness and emp- 
ty years that the attaining of all that humanly we wanted left us 
as poor at the end as we had been in the beginning? Lourdes 
would save us all. Christ touchingly, gently put it: “Not by bread 
alone does man live, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” Mary’s person at Lourdes implies: “Not by our- 
selves alone can we live: we are longing really for the Word of 
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love—my Child—who proceedeth out of the mouth and heart 
of the Father.” The mere fact of Lourdes cries out that we are 
too great, too much to the image of God to be imprisoned by our 
own limitations. 


Note that as the error is more practical than speculative so is 
God’s answer. Lourdes is not a speculative disquisition; it is a 
concrete, practical vision. Not by force of ponderous argument 
does it convince, but simply by manifesting—in human veil— 
something of the literally unutterable beauty, love, understand- 
ing which man can reach—supernaturally. 


How gracious is God’s answer to the heresy of human self- 
sufficiency! That answer comes at Lourdes, not in threats or ful- 
minations, not in words of condemnation nor of avenging anger: 
it comes in the vision of love. Human talent, human skill and 
inventiveness God does not rail at: He made it. Human effort 
and progress God does not anathametize: He makes it actual. 
Even the heretical excess, the grasping cry, “This is enough: 7 am 
enough,” God does not angrily chastise: against it He sends not 
the lash of justice but the love of His Mother. It is as though a 
loving, understanding mother, leaning over her willfully injured 
child, were to ask with no reproach, but with tenderness, ‘‘May 
I help?” Love, speaking through the vision of love, does not re- 
prove injured man, for love never reproves when the beloved is 
already hurt: love, with exquisite understanding, quietly shows 
the road away from frustration. Lourdes is not the judgment seat: 
Lourdes is love, with understanding. 


And this would also seem to be the reason why, at Lourdes, 
God’s intervention came in the person of God’s Mother. The 
vision of healing love ought to be in a symbol of love understand- 
able by all. ‘To all—from the child whose only experience of love 
is parental to the aged adult in whom wistful memory reaches 
back to that love in which life itself had its origin— to all, this 
Mother whose love brought forth even God is the exalted symbol 
of life-giving, uncomplicated love. 

Lourdes, the vision of love, God’s gentle deliverance from the 
heresy of self-sufficiency, endures until now. Emphatically, it does 
endure: everything so far said of the meaning and purpose of 
Lourdes is real in Christendom today. But the visions ceased a 
century ago? Of course: nevertheless, Our Lady is still virtually 
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present at Lourdes to remind us of what she there taught. It is 
the miracles of Lourdes which show forth her intervention con- 
tinuing always to the same purpose. As surely as the original ap- 
paritions reinforced faith in, and realization of, man’s glorious, 
supernatural vocation and destiny, so do the miracles. They, too, 
are the touch, the effect of healing love, womanly love, a mother’s 
love. Lourdes endures until today because the error it would save 
us from endures; because we need its practical truth at least as 
desperately as our fore-fathers needed it. So long as we, God’s chil- 
dren and Mary’s, need the tangible touch of love to save us from 
our self-deceit, that long shall Lourdes endure. God’s power shall 
not grow weak, nor His love ineffectual. 


THE MEANING OF OuR LADy’s Worpbs 


Coming now to the few—relatively few—public utterances oi 
Our Lady to Bernadette, what is their significance? The message 
of penance, the object of a special study in this issue of Cross AND 
Crown, ! does not concern us in this paper, but chiefly the three 
messages already mentioned. ‘Those three are closely intertwined. 

The first, “I will not make you happy in this life but in the 
next,” keynotes all Lourdes’ significance. Here, explicit, is the 
quiet reminder that even by the power of God and of His Mother 
we shall not reach fulfillment now, on this earth: that we are only 
in the womb of eternity, and of joy, and of achievement: that noth- 
ing here shall ever wholly satisfy. Against the backdrop of the 
modern mood these words are assurance that beyond this life and 
all it offers—much or little—are life and love, in Christ and in 
Mary, that shall alone beatify. 

And Mary said, “I shall . . . make you happy.” Delicately im- 
plied here is Mary’s gigantic role in the sanctification and salvation 
of us all. “This is eternal life that they shall know thee the one 
true God, and Him whom Thou hast sent, Jesus Christ.’’ That 
life comes, according to a true though secondary causality, through 
Our Blessed Mother. Who, now and hereafter, could better intro- 
duce us to our God than His Mother and—according to the 
spirit—ours? We have here Mary’s unassuming approbation of 
devotion to herself as “‘our life, our hope,” our Coredemptress; 
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and this, as we shall see, at the identical time that the Church 
was beginning a new era of Mariological development on the 
doctrinal level. 

The second and very public message was that Lourdes should 
become a shrine and place of pilgrimage. What is this but Mary’s 
ensuring the perpetuity of her Lourdes mission? With this mes- 
sage are connected both the marvelous Lourdes spring and the 
miracles at that holy place: all together constitute one aspect of 
the holy Virgin’s continuing work on our behalf. Together they 
are the magnet that more powerfully than ever before draws 


Christian souls to Mary’s chosen place, to be renewed in and by 
her love. 


The third public message, ‘I am the Immaculate Conception,” 
is the most profound of all, and yet it is not without obscurity. 
It gives rise to a double difficulty: (1) Why did the Lady of 
Lourdes choose to identify herself by this prerogative rather than 
by any other of her gracious titles? (2) Why did she phrase her 
self-identification in abstract terms, identifying her person with 
the prerogative? Would not “I am she who was immaculately con- 
ceived” have been more accurate, or at least a more usual manner 
of speaking? 

“IT am the Immaculate Conception.” This is not the most ex- 
alted of Mary’s titles, nor the font and center of her prerogatives 
and privileges. ‘I am the Mother of God’”—how simple, yet how 
incredibly awesome it sounds—would have defined and named 
Mary even more profoundly and intimately. Why not that title? 


The answer, I think, is that Lourdes points the way to human 
achievement and greatness, to an esctatic union with God possible 
to every human being. Of such achievement the Immaculate Con- 
ception is the apex. Human capacities and domination are at their 
zenith, not in material, scientific or political progress, not in any- 
thing that is merely human, but in the Immaculate Conception. 


What is the Immaculate Conception, which Mary is? Mary’s 
freedom from original sin, of course. But what is that? What made 
her free? It was such divine grace, such fullness of love for God 
and man as to exceed all the love of all other human and angelic 
persons, even taken together! On the positive side the Immaculate 
Conception is the unsullied totality of human love; it is humanity 
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most complete, most God-orientated, and most human. On its 
negative side the Immaculate Conception is ultimate human free- 
dom from slavery, from sin, from Satan, from ignorance, from 
weakness. If the destiny of man is beauty, freedom, and fulfill- 
ment, then how rightly did Mary, when she would point out that 
destiny, say: “I am the Immaculate Conception”! For by that 
Conception she is from the outset total human achievement; by 
it she is the uniquely perfect human person. Surely the identifica- 
tion was not by chance! 

The abstract phrasing is not really an uncommon manner of 
speaking. Quite frequently if a particular individual seems com- 
pletely to embody or realize a given idea or ideal he is said to be 
that ideal. Examples abound. A well-known politician may be 
called ‘““Mr. Republican” or “Mr. Democrat’; and there are other 
instances. For names express what a thing is, so that for different 
things, or classes of things, we have different names. If, therefore, 
a person gives life and reality to a certain ideal, then he is that 
ideal: it names him. Thus Conceptio Immaculata is a personal 
name of Mary, because she—alone: this is in her singular priv- 
ilege-—totally encompasses unfettered, unstained humanity from 
the first instant of her life. She is absolutely, humanly good: the 
goodness that only she enshrines 7s her Immaculate Conception. 
“From eternity and of old before the world was made” God has 
so named her, because eternally He had fore-known her as the 
good human person. God called her eternally by that name; hence 
that will forever be her name. 





THE MEANING OF BERNADETTE 


Bernadette Soubirous, kneeling at Lourdes, is our human con- 
tribution to this sacred and enduring reality. But Bernadette, we 
have seen, is remarkable chiefly for her limitations, her inade- 
quacies. How shall we understand her, and ourselves, in refer- 
ence to Lourdes? 

Christian sanity vigorously rejects any interpretation that would 
see in Bernadette’s natural disadvantages a necessary condition 
for holiness, for faithful yearning Godward. Closeness to God 
need never be restricted to the slow, the backward; nor does it 
need the climate of a social gheito. ‘The extraordinary sanctity 
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of an army of God’s saints—men like St. Thomas Aquinas, St. 
Louis IX, St. Francis de Sales—of high birth, great intelligence, 
and broad culture is proof of that. In addition Christian teachers 
commonly hold that certain natural advantages or blessings are 
more help than hindrance to the life of virtue. 


Equally to be rejected is an allied interpretation which would 
see in St. Bernadette something inimical to the spirit of human 
inquiry, genius, or effort. In their own order these are good, not 
evil, and Lourdes by contrasting Bernadette to her own back- 
ground contains no subtle lesson that the Christian soul must 
spurn them. 

Why, then, the seer’s inadequacies? Because in the living of the 
life of grace, God’s own participated life, we are all inadequate. 
To Bernadette, so little favored in the natural order, God sent 
His vision of love as His convincing yet gentle. reminder that His 
love for us and our closeness to Him are unconnected with merely 
natural endowment. A very persistent and very human error al- 
most unconsciously concludes from natural gifts, advantages, or 
success to special—though ‘“‘undeserved’’—closeness to God. 


From such a delusion, not easily avoided, Lourdes helps protect 
us; it concretely reminds us that God’s special love and gifts are 
too exalted to be in any wise measured by our ordinary, natural 
talents. Bernadette concretizes the truth that our real greatness, 
our only satisfying, interior happiness, is too sublime and too 
real for dependence on our shadowy talent or mediocrity, promi- 
nence, or obscurity. Neither to the transforming love of God nor 
to any of His gifts is human inadequacy is a barrier. That is why 
Bernadette not only saw the Mother of God but, eventually, was 
transformed into a living saint. To any supernatural, divine gift 
human standards are inapplicable, insufficient. That is why some 
of the actions of certain saints (and certainly some of Bernadette’s 
actions at Lourdes) are, humanly speaking, unattractive, at times 
unaccountable. 

This much Lourdes teaches us all: that God wants us, sanctifies 
us, uses us for His high purposes, just as we are, unskilled, un- 
adorned. His gifts to us, His effectiveness in us, do not await a day 
when we shall be—humanly—“prepared.” The child, Bernadette 
Soubirous, trudging her way to tell her parish priest that the Lady 
wanted a church and pilgrimages at the grotto, knew quite well 
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the frightening reception she would get, knew too well her total 
inadequacy for her mission. Yet she did what she should have 
done—and her grotto is among Christendom’s greatest shrines. 
God’s effectiveness is not demeaned or decreased by our ineffec- 
tualness. Bernadette mumbling again and again, “I am the Im- 
maculate Conception,’ mumbled it in order that she might keep 
straight so simple a message: that mumbling brought and brings 
the Catholic world to Lourdes. God wants us and our love and 
our surrender to Him now, just as we are, with all the imperfec- 
tions of our love and the nothingness of our surrender. Just as we 
are, God is not ashamed to have us: we are what He made, and 
wants. 

Perhaps a touching confirmation of this is contained in the scene 
of Bernadette clawing at the earth to the saddened amazement of 
some onlookers, to the disgust of others. Yet where she clawed 
now emerges the spring of Lourdes water that has so often healed, 
and even more often occasioned deepening of faith and love, the 
reaching Godward that Lourdes exists to stimulate. 

Surely this is the lesson, too, of the incident of the substitution 
of rosaries, when Bernadette, having begun to tell the beads on 
some one else’s rosary, was admonished by Our Lady to use her 
own rosary—though it was shabby enough. What we really are 
and can offer, however shabby and unimpressive, that God loves 
and seeks. In the living faith, submission, and trust that really 
commit to God whatever we are and have are the beginnings of 
our real greatness, our only complete and satisfying achievement. 


LOURDES AND THE MysTICAL Bopy 


What has been said so far I would synthesize and summarize in 
this conclusion: that Lourdes is to the devotional life of the 
Church what the definition of the Immaculate Conception was to 
its doctrinal life; that these two together solemnly inaugurate the 
Marian Age, i.e., the Marian preoccupation of Christian life in 
modern times. 

The dogmatic definition of Mary’s Immaculate Conception be- 
gan the era (now in greater flower than ever before) of intense 
doctrinal study of Our Lady. In no previous age of the Church’s 
long life has the theology of the Virgin Mother of God been so 
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extensively and scientifically cultivated as in this past century. 
That cultivation came about not fortuitously but by the express 
guidance of the Holy See and the bishops of the Church, that is, 
by the direction of the Spirit of Christ. 

Now doctrine governs devotion: practice flows from intellectual 
commitment. The intense study of Our Lady is inevitably follow- 
ed by more explicit devotion to her. That is why Lourdes’ call to 
devotion, “I am the Immaculate Conception,” followed the doc- 
trinal definition; it could not have come before. Theological study 
was making clear that Our Lady is in truth the totally Immaculate 
One in whose heart and womb God was united to humanity, and 
in whose heart and activity humanity is brought at length to God. 
Therefore did she appear to Bernadette as the unique human per- 
son who could convert us from our errors and raise us above our 
inadequacies. Mary’s role, made more explicit by the Church’s 
teachers, Mary herself exercised in practical terms at Lourdes; 
“I... (under God) shall make you happy in the next world.” 
Lourdes, then, is God’s channeling of Christian devotion in ac- 
cordance with the providential direction of Christian doctrinal 
concern. 

Yet beyond Lourdes with its apparitions of the Immaculate 
Conception, beyond Lourdes with its miracles, lies something 
further, greater, something to which Lourdes is ordered—and this 
is the saintliness of Bernadette. She became a saint not because 
she saw Mary at Lourdes—her privilege alone—but because she 
lived the meaning of Lourdes—the vocation of us all. Transitory 
visions, ecstacies, miracles do not of themselves sanctify or even 
presuppose sanctity; these things have no function and no value 
except insofar as they enkindle faith, love, prayer, and sacramental 
life. The visions passed quickly out of Bernadette’s life: the long, 
tedious work of sanctification went on for many difficult years, to 
be climaxed only in the hour of death. Bernadette is canonized 
because in life and in death she trusted and traveled Mary’s way. 


To the Church at large what does Lourdes mean now? The con- 
tinuing Mariological development in doctrine and the enduring 
of Lourdes in devotion mean this: that God would have us, in this 
generation, this century, more and more explicitly seek sanctifica- 
tion and greatness and full freedom through Mary, the Immacu- 
late Conception, summit of all human sublimity. To the age that 
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exalts human achievement God manifests Mary, for in her is infi- 
nite achievement; she has brought forth infinity. She alone among 
human persons has trod the full way to greatness: imitation of her 
is, therefore, the surest and sweetest way to the complete, human 
happiness to which God seeks ever to bring us. 








Our Lady and Light 


Sister Mary Annice, C.S.C. 


ere one hundred years ago, February 22, 1858, the Moth- 

er of Christ, our Savior, appeared to a simple, unassuming, 
fourteen-year-old girl of the Pyrenees region of France. For rea- 
sons unknown to us of this “enlightened” atomic age, little Ber- 
nadette Soubirous was chosen to receive the favor of beholding 
the beautiful Queen of Heaven and of being charged with a mis- 
sion directly from her. In this jubilee year several millions of 
pilgrims will visit the famous shrine where Our Lady appeared 
sixteen times between February and July of 1858. But all the 
world—not merely pilgrims to the shrine of Lourdes—must look 
to the Mother of God, for she plays a necessary part in our sal- 
vation. 

To Mary many doctors and theologians of the Church have ap- 
plied the words of the Apocalypse: ‘““A woman clothed with the 
sun and the moon under her feet and on her head a crown of 
twelve stars.” 1 Mary has thus been associated with light—garbed 
in the radiance of the sun, placed upon the cool, reflected light 
of the moon, haloed by shining stars. This association of Mary 
with light deserves further consideration. 


LIGHT 


The light of the sun, the light of reason, and light of faith are 
all such expansive and intangible things that they remain with 
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us and surround us silently, imperceptibly, and comfortingly. The 
last two are so noble that they require spiritual beings in which 
to exist. The light of reason is a power of the human soul; and 
faith is an infused virtue with which God immediately endows 
the soul. 


Physical light is one of the least material of corporeal beings. 
Very generally speaking, we may say that light is an active quality 
of the sun or of another body that is of itself luminous. In its 
general effect, we may say that light is radiant energy that affects 
the retina of the eye. Heated bodies require a temperature above 
1,200° to reach what is known as “white heat.’”’ Such bodies emit 
constant visible radiation. Physical scientists have grappled with 
this powerful phenomenon for centuries, applying several dis- 
tinct theories to explain it. In any case, light possesses the general 
characteristics of diffusiveness, power of penetration, high veloc- 
ity, and an energizing quality. 


Physical light is often a symbol. A symbol is a sign or mark 
which represents something else. By suggestion inherent in the 
thing itself, by association, or by convention, some corporeal 
reality possesses the power to call to mind something other than 
itself, often enough something of the spiritual order. Water, for 
example, since it cleanses the body, naturally suggests moral puri- 
fication. Or, to employ an example in the realm of light which we 
are considering, the nimbus or radiant light around the head of a 
saint symbolizes holiness of soul. 


Physical light is a most apt symbol for truth, knowledge, cer- 
tainty, security. Physical light manifests sensible objects to our 
sight as they are in themselves and not with the distortions that 
arise from shadows, mist, semidarkness. Physical light ensures 
knowledge of the path, so that we do not stumble over unseen 
obstacles but travel with security. The warmth that usually ac- 
companies light corroborates this sense of security given by light. 


To know the truth—to know who we are, why we exist, and 
the value of the goods of this world—provides us with the knowl- 
edge necessary to reach with certainty and security life’s goal. In 
seeking to convey to himself and to others all that truth and 
knowledge and their consequent certitude and security mean to 
him, man has availed himself of the physical reality of light, which 
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does for him in the sensible order what truth and the rest accom- 
plish in the spiritual order. 


THE Worp LIGHT 


In the realm of verbal expression the word light offers almost 
innumerable opportunities for conveying ideas. A glance at the 
dictionary reveals the wide range of meanings possessed by this 
word, some of them referring to physical light itself and its causes 
and effects, some of them referring to other realities which have 
some accidental characteristic in common with light. Thus the 
word light may refer to the emanation from a radiant body or it 
may refer to that body itself. It may refer to the activity of caus- 
ing light, as when we speak of lighting up a room. Bodies which 
possess little weight are comparable to the etherealness of light and 
so we speak of light bodies. 


A question arises here. We have spoken of the light of reason 
and the light of faith. We can speak also of truth as a light. Is 
the use of the word light for the power of reason and the virtue of 
faith or for truth and knowledge merely a metaphorical use of the 
word, indicative of extrinsic and accidental similarities between 
physical light and these spiritual things? Or, is the word light used 
in a proper sense, so that essentially, though in different manners, 
all of them are truly light? 


St. Thomas indicates that light may be affirmed of spiritual real- 
ities in two ways—metaphorically or properly.? He emphasizes 
the qualitative and formal aspect of light. He is concerned with 
its function of manifesting objects to man’s sight. He points out 
that, in the same way that the word sight originally applies to the 
act of seeing but in its extended meaning applies to intellectual 
knowing, the word light in its primary meaning signifies that 
which makes things manifest to the sense of sight but is extended 
to that which makes things manifest in any realm of knowledge, 
even intellectual or spiritual knowledge. Thus, if taken in its pri- 
mary and narrowest sense, light is only metaphorically applied to 
spiritual things on the basis of accidental similarities between 
physical light and such things as truth, principles, knowledge; but 
if taken in its extended sense, light may be properly applied to 





2 Summa theol., Ia, q. 67, a. 1. 
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spiritual things, so that the essential characteristic of light, its 
manifestive power, is truly verified in both the sensible and the 
spiritual realm, though in different ways. 

This has some importance in our reading of Sacred Scripture 
and other spiritual writings which make extensive use of the word 
light to express spiritual and supernatural realities. If light ap- 
plied to them always and only metaphorically, poetically, we 
should know them only from the outside, so to speak, only in their 
accidental characteristics. But since the word light can be and is 
said of them in a proper sense, we know them as they are at the 
core of their being, although very imperfectly, since this knowl- 
edge is still by comparison with the physical light with which we 
are so familiar, and upon our experience of which all our further 
ideas of light are based. 


CHRIST THE LIGHT 


Thus when the inspired writers of Sacred Scripture apply the 
term light to Christ, the word is not to be understood as pure 
metaphor. The term applies to Christ as He is in Himself—the 
revealer, the manifestation of divine truth, through whom “God 

. last of all in these days hath spoken to us.” * Christ truly and 
properly is light considered according to its most formal charac- 
teristic, its power to manifest reality. Indeed, Christ is light in a 
far more perfect sense than mere physical light, for as the incar- 
nate Word He is the perfect manifestation of the highest reality: 
“He that seeth Me seeth the Father also.” * 

Light has always been associated with Christ. St. Luke recounts 
the story of the heavenly light which accompanied our Savior’s 
birth: “And behold an angel of the Lord stood by them, and the 
brightness of God shone around about them, and they feared with 
a great fear.” > The Magi who came to adore the Infant announced 
that a mysterious star had led them. ® 

In St. Matthew’s beautiful description of the transfiguration 
of our Lord we have evidence of God’s own choice of light as the 
accompaniment of miraculous events concerning Jesus. In the 
presence of Peter, and John, the glory of Christ was manifested 





3 Heb. 1:1. 4 John 14:9. 
5 Luke 2:9. 6 Matt. 2:2. 
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while He was yet on earth. ‘‘“And His face did shine as the sun: ; ang 
and His garments became white as snow . . . And as he (Peter) Me 


was yet speaking, behold a bright cloud overshadowed them. And | Qu 
lo, a voice out of the cloud, saying: “This is My beloved Son in the 
whom I am well pleased. Hear ye Him.’”’? | wh 

At the hour of Christ’s death, it will be recalled, the light of ' wo 
the sun was withdrawn for three hours.* Then on the glorious | of 
morning of the Resurrection we have that dazzling picture of the | tel 
angel who stood by the sepulchre—‘His countenance was as light- the 


ning and his raiment as snow.” ® 
Christ referred to Himself as the light of men, since He was | lig 


to bring the light of the truth of revelation to all men: “I am bu 
come, a light into the world, that whosoever believeth in Me may | S€ 
not remain in darkness.” ! In foretelling the mission of Christ, | /!u 


the prophet Isaias had uttered these consoling words: “And I 


have given thee for a covenant of the people, for a light of the 
Gentiles: that thou mightest open the eyes of the blind and bring 
forth the prisoner out of prison, and them that sit in darkness out 
of the prison house.” ™ In his nunc dimittis the old Simeon re- pe 
echoed this office of the Savior—*A light to the revelation of the th 
Gentiles and the glory of Thy people Israel.” ” » th 
nc 
; of 
Mary AND LIGHT he 
Christ being the light of the world, His Mother is the true wi 
light-bearer in this dark world. Surely to no other person after | th 


Christ is the symbol of. light more aptly applied than to our | of 
Blessed Mother. The hymns of the Divine Office and those of the lit 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin charm us by their associations 
of light with Mary. In the Ave maris stella she is the “star of the 
sea.” In the beautiful hymn for Lauds, O gloriosa virginum, our 
Blessed Mother is the one before whose loving gaze the very 
“stars grow dim.” An antiphon for Vespers proclaims that ‘in 


he 


SPRL LE 
ant 
— 
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the bush which Moses saw burning without consuming, we ac- M 

knowledge thy admirable virginity preserved.” , oO 
In the Divine Office Vesper hymn for the feasts of the arch- el 
7 Matt. 17:2, 5. 10 John 12:46. ; ' 
8 Mark 15:33. 11 Tsa. 42:6 f. - 
9 Matt. 28:3. = Luke 2:32. 
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angels Gabriel and Raphael, Mary is entitled Genitrix lucis, the 
Mother of Light. How fittingly the Church points to her, the 
Queen of Angels, on these two days! We behold the Mother of 
the light of the world conquering the deposed prince Lucifer, 
who was once the light-bearer in the angelic kingdom. We see a 
woman made under the law but completely freed from the law 
of sin, forever dominating the angelic kingdom where pure in- 
tellectual light is the medium of expression and burning love is 
the music of the numberless choirs. 

Light is associated with Mary not only as the Mother of the 
light of the world and as a guiding star for Christian wayfarers, 
but also for her own instrinsic fullness of light. Light, we have 
seen, is a specially apt symbol for truth and knowledge. Mary is 
luminous with faith, wisdom, and prudence. 


Mary’s FAITH 


The faith of the Blessed Mother, like all of her virtues, was 
perfect beyond that of any other human being. While it is true 
that Mary was given a private revelation in the announcement of 
the archangel Gabriel concerning her divine maternity, this did 
not do away with the necessity of faith. It was on the authority 
of God that she accepted such stupendous facts as the coming, 
here and now, of the Messias, through her, a divinely selected 
woman, alone, by nothing less than the overshadowing power of 
the Most High, the parent of this Messias. It was in the obscurity 
of faith, not in the brilliance of vision, that Mary passed through 
life. ; 

We are deeply indebted to Mary’s faith. In that moment of 
holy obedience based upon faith in God and manifested in the 
daughter’s words, “Be it done to me according to Thy word,” ® 
great acts of faith and obedience finally initiated the triumph of 
Calvary’s obedience over the disobedience of our first parents. 
Mary, the virgin full of grace, living in constant union with God, 
open to His inspiration, and in love with His will, brought heav- 
en to earth by her fiat. But if there had been no faith there would 
have been no fiat, no Messias. 

The question has been raised by theologians how enlightened 
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or informed was Mary concerning the divinity of Christ at the 
time of the angel Gabriel’s visit. Some have doubted her full 
knowledge of Christ’s divinity. But today the majority of theol- 
ogians teach that Mary knew of Christ’s divinity at the time of 
the Annunciation. 

On two scores it seems Mary was aware of the divine nature of 
the Son she was to conceive. Firstly, Mary, who was full of grace, 
the spouse of the Spirit of Light, surely could not have failed to 
grasp the significance of the words which the archangel Gabriel 
spoke to her. Secondly, it seems impossible that one so enlightened 
by the gifts of the Holy Spirit should not have correctly inter- 
preted the unique prophecy of Isaias concerning the divinity of 
the Messias whose mother she was now called to be: ‘For a child 
is born to us, and a son is given to us, and the government is up- 
on His shoulder: and His name shall be called . . . God the 
Meaty. ... * 


Mary’s WISDOM 


Marty is hailed as the Seat of Wisdom. Surely she possessed the 
gift of wisdom in an extraordinary degree. The gifts of the Holy 
Spirit are proportioned to the grace each one has for accomplish- 
ing the duties of his or her mission in life. The Mother of God, 
being full of grace, possessed, therefore, a fullness of the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, among them the gift of wisdom. In her profound 
purity of heart and mind she penetrated ever more deeply the 
inner meaning of the mysteries of faith and relished them in the 
measure of her growing gift of wisdom. Into the mysteries of 
faith, many of which, such as the conception, birth, and death of 
her Son, concerned her most intimately, she penetrated with the 
eyes of God, as it were, so abundant was the gift of wisdom grant- 
ed her. 

Mary deserves the title Seat of Wisdom since Christ, Wisdom 
Incarnate, was born of her. Mary, by her cooperation in the In- 
carnation of the Word, the Wisdom of the Father, prepared the 
way for this divine light dispelling the gloom of sin. 

Mary is called the Seat of Wisdom also by reason of the place 
she holds in the economy of grace and its dispensation. As Co- 
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Redemptrix with her divine Son, the Blessed Mother merited de 
congruo all the graces which Christ merited de condigno; thus 
she is a moral cause of all grace ranking next to our Lord. The 
words of Ecclesiasticus are applicable to Mary: “In me is all grace 
of the way and of the truth: in me is all hope of life and of virtue. 
Come over to me, all ye that desire me: and be filled with my 
fruits.” 15 Besides this meritorious power of Mary over grace 
based on charity is the intercessory power of her prayer, by which 
she, so pleasing to God, is ever begging the Almighty on our be- 
half for the riches of grace. 

Among the graces which Mary merited for us and which she 
obtains for us by her prayer are the gift of wisdom and its flower- 
ing into activity. The wisdom of the saints and the true but less 
spectacular wisdom of ordinary Christians are from Mary and 
hence she earns by another title the right to be invoked as the 
Seat of Wisdom. 


MaAry’s PRUDENCE 


Mary’s uncertainty about the manner of the birth of her prom- 
ised Son and her discreet questioning of the angel show an im- 
mediate apprehension of the need for proportionate or adequate 
means to be revealed. But she did not show excessive curiosity 
by asking many questions. In foregoing an explanation to St. 
Joseph, she was prudent enough to leave to God the plan of in- 
forming him. Human attempts to explain so extraordinary an 
event would be, her prudence told her, a travesty of prudence. 

Again, in presenting Jesus in thé Temple and accepting the duty 
of ordinary Jewish mothers to be purified, Mary exemplifies the 
humbly prudent woman who both submits to the common law 
and at the same time proximately protects the name of her hus- 
band, Son, and self. Finally, we behold the Blessed Mother sitting 
with her divine Son at the wedding of Cana. Her short, mild 
directive to the steward contains an epitome of the prudence to 
be practiced by all of her children who truly and sincerely desire 
heavenly direction: ‘““Whatsoever He shall say to you, do you.” 7® 

More swiftly than the light of the sun does the Mother of God 
come to her supplicating children. More penetrating than any 





15 Ecclus. 24:25 f. 16 John 2:5. 
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radiant rays is her influence where the darkness of sin holds sway. 
And more powerful than the total energy of the solar rays 
throughout the centuries is her power over souls. During this cen- 
tennial year celebrating our Blessed Mother’s apparitions at 
Lourdes and honoring her Immaculate Conception, may we have 
the grace to fall under Mary’s loving gaze, so that she may form 
the image of her divine Son in us. For this is the glorious voca- 
tion of every true Christian—to receive humbly the Light 
through the mediation of the Mother of Light, the “woman 
clothed with the sun.” 
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Queen of Apostles 


Richard T. A. Murphy, O.P. 


F ALL the titles which Christian devotion has, with the ap- 

proval of the Church, woven and placed about the brow of 
the Mother of Jesus, there are few more startling at first glance 
than that of “Queen of Apostles.” We propose to look closely at 
this title of Mary, hoping that in the course of our examination 
we shall, like the householder in the Gospel? bring forth con- 
cerning her things both new and old. We gaze upon her as her 
children should, with love and affection. Besides having a langu- 
age all its own, love has also its own eyes, discerning the hidden 
beauty of the beloved. 

In the title “Queen of Apostles” there is an apparent incon- 
sistency, as we shall see. But this seeming inconsistency vanishes 
upon closer examination, and yields in its place a deepened ap- 
preciation of Mary’s part in the divine plan for man’s redemp- 
tion. It is almost always so—a closer investigation into what looks 
like the worn, threadbare language of the Church’s devotion is 
rewarded by the rediscovery of old truths which display astonish- 
ing depths of meaning. But let us see. 


THE TITLE OF “QUEEN” 


The title of “Queen” has survived revolutions, wars, and the 
plague; it is still widely used even in those countries which pro- 
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fess a democratic or republican form of government. A queen is 
a person who rules over others. In an extended sense, she is one 
whose perfection is acknowledged to be superior to that of others 
with whom she is compared. Thanks to our modern publicity 
methods, it is in this latter sense that we have become quite famil- 
iar with the idea, and accustomed to pictures of ‘‘queens’’ rep- 
resenting every kind of perfection from roses to beauty itself. 


Our generation, like every other generation of human beings, 
is enamored of beauty. It therefore seems only right to us that 
the Immaculate Mother of Jesus should have been very beautiful. 
We take this so much for granted that whenever we think of her 
the words of the Canticle arise spontaneously to our lips: “Thou 
art all fair, O my beloved, and there is no blemish in thee.” ? 
But her beauty cannot be wholly captured by words on paper, 
nor by pigments skillfully applied to canvas, nor even by a gifted 
sculptor working under the direction of one who has seen “‘her.”’ 
M. Joseph Fabisch, who designed and executed the statue which 
now stands in the grotto at Lourdes, can testify to this. When 
Bernadette saw his completed image, she said: “It is beautiful, 
but it isn’t her.” When later on she was asked if the statue did 
not give some idea of the loveliness of the Lady who had appeared 
to her, her reply was almost brutally frank: “Oh no,” she said, 
“it is as different as heaven is from earth!” * 


BEAUTIFUL QUEEN 


This is all as it should be. But there is more to Mary’s beauty 
than her physical comeliness. The beauty of her soul is some- 
thing that surpasses all expectancy; it is the beauty proper to 
God’s earthly Mother. In the order of grace she occupied and 
occupies a unique place. Just as her Son is superior to her in the 
hypostatic order, so she surpasses all others. in the order of grace. 
Her exalted role demands that she have been specially honored, 
for, thanks to divine providence, she occupies a position between 
her Son, who is God by nature, and all those who are God by 
participation. 





2 Cant. 4:7. 


3 Francis Trochu, Saint Bernadette Soubirous (New York: Pantheon, 1957) 
pp. 235, 237. 
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Indeed, it has been argued that Mary’s personal gifts give us 
some faint idea of the wonders which adoptive grace would have 
wrought in. the soul of Jesus Christ, if the Second Person of the 
Blessed ‘Trinity had assumed a human person.* We know, of 
course, that when He became man, the divine Person assumed 
only a singular human nature, and not a human person, so that 
in the incarnate Word there is but one divine Person with a con- 
joined divine and human nature. Marvellous though adoptive 
sonship is, it was not enough for Christ, God’s natural Son. But 
in Mary we see adoptive grace in a superlative degree, and it is 
because of that grace that she is the Queen of Angels and of all 
Saints. 

If Mary is truly a Queen, she must rule over a kingdom. And 
she does. The archangel had told her that her Son would one day 
sit upon the throne of David, ® and it follows that if her Son was 
a King, she must be a Queen. He was destined to rule over all the 
things which God had made, and she who helped Him repair— 
insofar as this was possible to her—the breach which sin had 
opened up between God and man, would also share in His royal 
power over His far-flung kingdom: 


He, the Son of God, reflects on His heavenly Mother the glory, the 
majesty, the dominion of His kingship, for having been associated to the 
King of Martyrs in the ineffable work of human redemption as Mother 
and cooperatrix, she remains forever associated with Him, with an almost 
unlimited power, in the distribution of the graces which flow from the 
Redemption. Jesus is King throughout all eternity by nature and by right 
of conquest; through Him, with Him, and subordinated to Him, Mary 
is Queen by grace, by divine relationship, by right of conquest, and by 
singular election. Her kingdom is as vast as that of her Son and God, 
since nothing is excluded from her dominion.® 


QUEEN OF APOSTLES 


But Mary is saluted as the Queen of Apostles. If the words 
mean anything at all, they mean that she surpasses them in the 
very function of an apostle. 





4 Louis Chardon, The Cross of Jesus (St. Louis: Herder, 1957), pp. 138-140. 


5 Luke 1:32. Pius XII, “Ad caeli reginam,” Oct. 11, 1954, AAS, XLVI (1954), 
pp. 625-640, instituting the feast of the Queenship of Mary. 


6 Pius XII, “Bendito seja,” May 13, 1946, AAS, XXXVIII (1946), p. 266. 
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The word apostle conjures up before the inner eye a picture of 
the men who succeeded the patriarchs and prophets of the Old 
Law. It makes us think of those men chosen by Christ to be His 
companions during His earthly ministry. Peter and Paul come 
especially to mind in this connection, intrepid missionaries who 
for the sake of the gospel traversed the seas, treading the roads 
which served Roman legions in order to preach the good tidings 
of salvation as taught them by Jesus Christ. After He died and 
ascended into heaven, they continued His work, until death came 
for them too. As they died, other apostles caught up the torch of 
truth and carried it over new paths until finally the gospel was 
carried to the ends of the world, the sacraments were everywhere 
administered according to the wishes of Jesus Christ, and the 
Church, Christ’s mystical body, was hierarchically established and 
continued. 

The Mother of Jesus did none of these things. And yet she is 
saluted as Queen of Apostles. Well might we wonder at this, and, 
paraphrasing her reply to the archangel Gabriel, ask: ‘““How can 
this be?” 


May it not be that in allowing ourselves always to picture the 
Apostles as great travellers, as public witnesses to Jesus Christ, or 
as martyrs in the arena, we have unduly restricted the meaning 
of the word? 


AN APOSTLE 


An apostle is a follower of Jesus Christ who undertakes a 
special mission in life in direct obedience to the command of the 
risen Savior. “Go therefore, make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
teaching them to observe all that I have commanded you.” * 

No one, surely, can dispute the fact that the Blessed Virgin 
had a mission in life. No person had ever been more carefully 
chosen and prepared than she who was to become, in very truth, 
the Mother of God and the representative of the human race 
which she was to help redeem. St. ‘Thomas says this in so many 
words; when Gabriel approached her and manifested God’s will 
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to her, she freely and “in the name of the whole human race” 
pronounced her gracious consent to the divine proposal, thereby 
becoming the Mother of God. ® 

Mary was not only to fulfill her vocation as mother; she was 
and is instrumental in awakening the faith in others. One can do 
this without having to undertake perilous ocean voyages or suf- 
fer martyrdom. She did not publicly preach the glad tidings of 
salvation, nor did she venture beyond the borders of her native 
Palestine, and—although saluted as Queen of Martyrs—she did 
not die a martyr’s death. But one thing which she did, and which 
justifies her title as Queen of Apostles was to instill in others 
faith in her Son, and God’s. 


When Jesus’ body was laid in the tomb, the tomb sealed, and 
the Roman guards posted, it was around Mary who had courage- 
ously stood beneath the Cross that the apostles—who had fled 
in so unmanly a fashion—gathered to learn and to find a courage 
greater than they had known before. Mary helped them prepare 
for the descent of the Holy Spirit on Pentecost.® Nor was her 
activity limited to the Eleven. All that intimate information con- 
cerning the Annunciation, the Visitation, the birth of Jesus and 
the singing of the angels at Bethlehem which Luke has incorpor- 
ated into his Gospel can hardly have any other source than Mary 
herself, who kept all these things in her heart. We may rightfully 
conclude that if she was so helpful to St. Luke, himself a foreigner 
from Antioch in Syria, she must have been even more so to the 
men who were to carry the gospel of her Son to the ends of the 
world. 

As we reflect upon Mary’s title as Queen of Apostles, we be- 
come suddenly aware that it is possible to imitate Mary, and to 
be an apostle without ever once leaving home or friends. 1° The 
Church is everywhere apostolic, and not only in the foreign mis- 
sion fields. Everyone who imitates the Blessed Mother in sharing 
Jesus and His teachings with others is an apostle. Every member 





8 Summa theol., III, q. 30, a. 1. 
9 Acts 1:12: “All these were persevering with one accord in prayer, together 
with the women and Mary the Mother of Jesus, and with His brethren.” 


10 Although the apostolate of prayer and personal example is not an “aposto- 
late” in a strict sense, it is clearly of capital importance to the Church. 
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of the apostolic Church is an apostle to the degree that he preach- 
es, whether by word or by example, faith in Jesus Christ. 


Mary AS WITNESS 


St. Luke records the last words of the risen Savior for us; they 
are not without significance. ‘You [the disciples] shall,’’ He said, 
‘be my witnesses in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria, and 
unto the end of the earth.” 1 


The key word here is witness. Mary, like the apostles, was a 
true witness to Christ. A witness is a person whose life and faith 
are so completely one that when he is challenged to testify to his 
faith, he does so at once, without fear of risk, or consequence, or 
penalty. It would almost seem as if this definition of a witness 
were a portrait of the Blessed Virgin, who lived a life of faith 
without ever committing sin (her life and her faith were indeed 
one) and who fearlessly drew nigh to the Cross of her Son on 
Calvary, clearly and publicly associating herself with Him, unde- 
terred by the public, official disapproval then heaped upon Him. 
When Calvary was over, this noble example of a perfect witness 
remained with John, and with the other apostles. From her they 
learned much. 

Mary is also an example to the ages. It can hardly be overem- 
phasized that every age can learn from her how to bear witness to 
Christ in the midst of an ever-changing and often disagreeable 
reality. God, of course, is perfectly omnipotent, and could have 
done (and can now do) all things by the simple expression of His 
will. But in His wisdom He has created the ‘“‘dust-that-breathes,”’ 
namely, man, and has endowed him with a free-will which He 
respects. God shares the dignity of causality with His creature, 
man, and will do certain things through man which He could do 
Himself. 

The divine plan being what it is, God needs witnesses for the 
spread of His kingdom on earth. He has no lips or mouth or 
tongue, except those of the faithful and loyal witnesses who make 
up the mystical body of Christ. Without them He is without hands 
and feet. Without them, whether priest or brother or sister or lay- 
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man, there can be no preaching of His doctrines, no teaching of 
prayer or of religion. Without Catholic doctors there will not, 
perhaps, be the practical application of sound, consistent, Chris- 
tian morality to the very sources of life. Without Catholic jurists 
and lawyers there will be no certainty that the principles of justice 
will be equitably applied and maintained. God has need of wit- 
nesses, of Mary in the first place, then of the apostles, and then 
of the faithful of every age. 

God has had many witnesses in every age. There is room for 
them in our own. The present Holy Father, Pius XII, has again 
and again manifested his interest in the lay-apostolate, which he 
encourages in every way possible. He is careful to state that there 
are not two parts in the Church, the one active (the hierarchy) 
and the other passive (the laity); the two go together in perfect 
harmony, each safeguarding the rightful place of the other: 


The cooperation between laity and hierarchy (so necessary today) as- 
sumes a thousand different forms, from the silent sacrifice offered for the 
salvation of souls, to the kind word and good example which compel the 
admiration even of the Church’s enemies. It also embraces those activities 
of the hierarchy which can be shared with the ordinary layman, and 
feats of bravery which are paid for by one’s life, which appear among 
no statistics, and are known only to God. This hidden apostolate is per- 
haps the most precious and fruitful of all. 


How strange this paradox, that the Queen of Apostles, a mem- 
ber of the laity, lived out her life in quiet seclusion, and, while 
remaining at home, conquered the world for her Son! 


GREATER THAN THE APOSTLES 


Strenuous though they were, the journeyings of the apostles 
cannot compare with the missionary efforts of the Blessed Mother. 
The apostles, even though some of them were known as the apos- 
tles of a certain country (St. Matthew, for example, was the Apos- 
tle of India), were definitely limited to time and space, and none 
of them ever achieved a renown comparable to that of the Queen 
of the Universe. Mary is hailed by her subjects by such beloved 
names as Our Lady of Lourdes, of Guadalupe, of China, of the 





2“The Lay Apostolate,’ The Pope Speaks, IV (1957), p. 133. 
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Philippines, and by many others. As every missionary knows, she 
has oftener than not been the effective means of communicating 
a knowledge of Jesus Christ to non-Christians. To know her is 
already to know much about the Incarnation, the Trinity, and 
the Redemption. ‘To know the Mother is to know the Son. 


The Church has always, as if by instinct, realized, even before 
the cruel facts of history and schism came to verify that instinct, 
that the Son and the Mother belong together. Wherever the name 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary is invoked, Jesus is held in respect and 
honor. Heretics have sometimes succeeded for a time in ridding 
religion of the Mother, but they have then almost invariably end- 
ed up by banishing the Son from His rightful place at the very 
center of all religion. However paradoxical the mental processes 
behind it, it seems that whenever the Mother of Jesus is given 
anything less than the honor and esteem accorded her by the 
Catholic Church, her Son is gradually divested of His dignity as 
the incarnate Son of God, and, shorn of divinity, becomes in time 
just another “good” man. It is not enough. 

The Blessed Mother exercises her beneficent influence upon a 
much vaster scale than did even the apostles. We do not mean to 
underestimate their work, of course, for as St. Paul has put it: 
“How shall they call on Him in whom they have not believed? 
Or how shall they believe Him of whom they have not heard? 
And how shall they hear without a preacher? And how shall they 
preach unless they be sent. . . ? Faith then cometh by hearing and 
hearing by the word of God.” The apostles were God’s spokes- 
men, the trumpets by which His saving will was made known to 
men. And yet these apostles are inferior to the Blessed Virgin, 
inasmuch as a particular cause is always inferior to a universal 
cause. 

By a universal cause is meant the first in any genus, the one 
which is responsible for all subsequent effects produced within 
that genus. Thus the founders of religious orders of men and of 
women are considered to be the universal causes of such orders. 
This means, for example, that St. Dominic is the universal cause 
of all Dominicans, the man responsible for all that is ever done 
by any Dominican anywhere, any time. It means his mark is stamp- 


13 Rom. 10:14-17. 
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ed upon any Dominican, that he exercises an influence upon all 
his sons and daughters. 

Now besides being the trumpets of God, the apostles were 
priests. Jesus’ Mother was not a priest. She never experienced that 
great joy of being able to pronounce, in the very person of Christ, 
the words of consecration which change the substance of bread 
and wine into the substance of the body and blood of the Savior. 
She never heard a single confession, never knew the consolation 
of being able to utter those powerful words of absolution which 
bring the balm of relief and peace to those who have been wound- 
ed by their sins. 

And yet—Mary is not inferior to anyone who has been or- 
dained a priest. Priests are particular causes, merely applying to 
the members of Christ’s mystical body the merits of the Redeemer, 
and Mary is a universal cause. She is to them as St. Dominic is to 
all Dominicans, only more so. She is to them as the president is to 
the policeman on his beat, only more so. She is to them as Edison 
is to all users of electricity, only more so. 

The reason we can so confidently assert this superiority of Mary 
over the priest (although she was not and could not become a 
priest) is clear. She is the Co-Redemptrix of the human race. 
She took an active part in the acquisition of those merits which 
priests apply to men through the sacraments. She concurred, in- 
sofar as she possibly could, in the sacrifice and satisfaction of her 
Son. She is a queen by right of conquest. She was full of grace, 
not for herself alone, but for others. We receive no grace that does 
not pass, by divine preordination, through her hands. Her king- 
dom is coextensive with that of her divine Son, and nothing is 
excluded, as the Holy Father says, from her queenly dominion. “ 
The apostles and their successors, the priests and bishops, are but 
candles amid the encircling gloom; Mary is the moon, bathing the 
world in light. But like the moon, her light comes, not from her- 
self, but from the most universal cause of all, her divine Son, 


Jesus Christ. 
THE GREATNESS OF MARY’s WorRKS 
After He had eaten the Passover with His disciples and after He 


14 Confer note 6. 
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had instituted the sacrament of His body and blood, Jesus began 
to speak to His disciples. John, he who was called the beloved 
disciple, has captured the magic of those tender but profoundly 
mysterious words of farewell and made them part of his Gospel. 
‘They have charmed and moved generations of readers. They are 
not, however, without surprises. For instance, this passage: ““He 
that believes in Me, the works that I do he also shall do, and 
greater than these shall he do.” © 


One’s first impression on reading these words, is that the Mas- 
ter, in the bittersweetness of those last moments with His disci- 
ples, was somehow carried away, had allowed Himself this 
emotional outburst; surely the words seem not only extravagant, 
but almost incomprehensible. What work could possibly be great- 
er than His raising of Lazarus from the dead? Could anyone ever 
surpass that miracle by which He had on two occasions fed thou- 
sands of people with a few loaves of bread and a few fish? The 
mind reels at the thought of that other staggering miracle, related 
so simply and off-handedly by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, name- 
ly, the stilling of the storm on the Sea of Galilee with a single 
command to the wind and to the waves. What could be greater 
than this? 


And yet Jesus was not one given to extravagant or exaggerated 
speech. He saw before Him not only the present but the future 
as well. He had come to preach the good tidings of salvation, to 
be wrought by and through Himself. But He came to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel, that is, to the Jews of His time: “‘Sal- 
vation is from the Jews!” 1° He preached in a tiny country, and 
He did not preach very long; one can rather accurately estimate 
the length of His public ministry at about twenty-seven months! 

On the other hand the apostles lived well beyond the life-span 
of Christ. We know that Peter was martyred more than thirty 
years after the Crucifixion, and that John lived to an extremely 
old age (he died in about the year 100 a.p.). While they lived, 
the apostles preached the gospel, and as a result those whom the 
Jews called gentiles, and the Greeks barbarians, believed. St. 
Augustine affirmed that this accomplishment alone “was un- 
questionably one of those ‘greater works’ of which Christ had 





15 John 14:12. 16 John 4:22. 
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spoken.’’ ‘7 The apostles lived longer, preached more, and con- 
verted more people than did the Master! Quantitatively, then, 
they did “greater works” than He. 

But where are Mary’s greater works? Who believed in Him 
more ardently than she? Her works should be manifest to the 
world, and indeed they are. During her lifetime no miracle was 
ever attributed to her, ?* but since then. . . ! Who shall record 
them? The official record of cures worked at Lourdes is impos- 
sibly incomplete. Who can number the hidden miracles worked 
through her intercession, or tabulate the dawning of faith in 
men’s minds, their sudden conversion, or reconversion to the 
ancestral faith, because of her? She plays an important role in the 
conversion of every convert, and in everything that takes place in 
God’s kingdom upon earth she is present, if only by the fringe 
of her garment. That is frequently all that is needed! 


In all this doing of great works, however, there is no rivalry. 
The Son and the Mother are not struggling to outdo each other. 
The disciples are not trying to unseat the Master, or to replace 
Him. Jesus is always the undisputed Master. He is beyond ques- 
tion the source of all His Mother’s and His disciples’ activity. He 
is the center and the circumference of their lives, the fountain 
from which their zeal springs and the ocean into which it flows. 

Mary stands out in truly queenly splendor when contemplated 
from the viewpoint of an apostle, that is, of one who seeks only 
the glory of the one who has sent him. The Gospels seven times 
mention the fact of her speaking: twice to the angel Gabriel, twice 
to her cousin Elizabeth, once to her Son in the midst of the doc- 
tors, and twice at Cana. ?° Each of these words reveals her un- 
swerving preoccupation with God, while at the same time showing 
her charming concern for her fellow human beings. Our Lady’s 
words and her life form one harmonious pattern. Especially is 
this true of her last recorded utterance: “Do whatever He tells 





17 Jn Ioann., Tract. LXXI; PL, 35, 1822. St. Thomas Aquinas endorses this 
view in his Super Evang. S. Ioannis Lectura (Turin: Marietti, 1952), p. 356, 
n. 1899. 

18 Summa theol., III, q. 27, a. 5, ad 3: the use of miracles did not become her 
while she lived (italics added). 

19 Alphonse Ratisbon, Ronald Knox, and Douglas Hyde, among many others, 
owe their conversion to her. 


20 Luke 1:34, 38, 40, 46-55, and 2:48; John 2:3, 5. 
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you to do!” This is not her farewell message to us but rather 
the theme-song of her life. They are another way of saying: “Be it 
done unto me according to Thy word,” and they are an admirable 
summation and description of her life. 


Mary, THE MODERN APOSTLE 


There are many things which seem, at first, to be the result of 
pure chance. Looks are often deceiving. For one who reads history 
as the unfolding of God’s plans for mankind, there are no acci- 
dents or surprises. God knows and predisposes all things in ad- 
vance, some things being subjected to the blind necessity of 
nature, others occurring freely, infallibly, but not necessarily. 
God is like the observer on the mountaintop (the example is on- 
ly an example, and like all examples, limps!) who sees two men 
climbing the mountain from different sides. When they have al- 
most reached the summit they discover each other, to their great 
surprise. But what seemed accidental to them was no cause for 
surprise to the observer. 

Modern history seems filled with such accidents, such surprises. 
But let us now consider these facts. When in 1854 Pope Pius IX 
declared the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception to be a mat- 
ter of faith, there was living in France a little girl just over ten 
years of age. She was slightly more than fourteen years old when 
for the first time (February 11, 1858) she saw the “Lady” in the 
grotto at Massabielle. She was still only fourteen when (July 16) 
she saw the “Lady” for the eighteenth and last time. Bernadette 
died in 1879 and was canonized on the feast of the Immaculate 
Conception in 1933. 

On another slope of history we see the climbing figure of Karl 
Marx, born in 1818 and a man of thirty-six when the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception was proclaimed in 1854. By that time 
he had issued The Communist Manifesto (1849 and after), and 
he was writing his most famous book, Das Kapital, when Berna- 
dette died. Success on a large scale crowned his efforts in 1918, 
when Russia went communistic, and again in 1933, when Nazism, 
blood-brother of Communism, gained control in Germany. 


As one muses over these seemingly disparate events, there is 
gradually borne in upon him the conviction that they are all part 
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of the pattern of good versus evil. Marxism and Communism have 
scored some remarkable victories (one of them, for example, was 
Sputnik), and in the last hundred years have captured and en- 
slaved and brutalized half the world. At the same time, however, 
another and more beneficent force has been at work, making 
gains which may be invisible and spiritual ones, but they are the 
ones which in the long run are the really important ones. Marx- 
ism has victories? So too does Mary, thank God. 


In atheistic Communism, say the propagandists, an individual 
is unimportant, the masses all-important. Through her dealings 
with Bernadette, the Blessed Virgin teaches that the truth lies in 
the opposite direction—it is the individual, however “stupid” or 
weak or unproductive, who is important in God’s sight. Impor- 
tant enough, that is, to be redeemed by Him and loved by His 
Mother, and important enough to be raised to the altars of the 
Church. Poor, ignorant, common little Bernadette, whom the 
“Lady” promised happiness not in this world but in the next, 
harried by ill-health, bothered by asthma, “good for nothing,” *! 
now enjoys the sight of God’s face, and the company of her who 
once identified herself with the words: “I am the Immaculate 
Conception.” 

During these troubled years, Mary, the glorious and powerful 
Queen of Heaven and of the Apostles, has (and especially as Our 
Lady of Lourdes) made her help felt in every corner of the world. 
So evident and marvellous are the results of her intercession that 
the Holy Father declared: “We have unlimited confidence in 


99 


commending to her care all forms of the lay-apostolate.” 

How comforting to find in the heart of the Pope this tender 
love and confidence in Mary! There can be little doubt that she 
had occasion to encourage and strengthen him, even as she did 
the apostles. Their courage is now a matter of history; the Holy 
Father’s is displayed against the formidable enemies which now 
confront the same catholic and apostolic Church, and in partic- 
ular against atheistic communism and secularism. Undismayed, 
he writes to lay-apostles everywhere: ““Christ’s Church has no in- 
tention of yielding one inch of her ground to her avowed enemy, 





21 Francis Trochu, op. cit., passim. 
22The Lay Apostolate,” loc. cit., p. 134. 
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atheistic communism, without a struggle. This battle will be 
fought to the finish, but it will be fought with the weapons of 
Jesus Christ.” 78 

If Bernadette’s “Lady,” the Blessed Virgin, Queen of the Apos- 
tles, is with us, no one can prevail against us—no one, nor any 
thing. Not the devil, not the gates of hell—nor even the gates of 
the Kremlin. 





23 Ibid., p. 133. 
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Why Bernadette? 


Hilda Graef 


e¢y F THE Blessed Virgin wanted to appear to someone on earth, 
why should she choose a plain, ignorant peasant girl rather 
than a well instructed, virtuous and distinguished nun?” Thus 
asked Mére Marie-Thérése Vauzou, the superior general of St. 
Bernadette’s congregation many years after the Saint’s death. 
Mére Vauzou had been her novice mistress and played an impor- 
tant part also later in Bernadette’s religious life, which she con- 
tinued to make miserable, as is, indeed, not surprising considering 
her attitude expressed in the words just cited. They seem almost 
incredible on the lips of a religious; but we must remember that 
in the nineteenth century the Church in France completely lost 
the so-called “lower Classes’—not least owing to its persistent 
attachment to the “‘upper ten.” In the holy Curé d’Ars, who went 
to the very limits of human endurance to bring back the lost 
sheep, God gave an example of what a priest should be; in the 
“plain, ignorant peasant girl’ of Lourdes His Mother showed the 
whole Christian world that the words of her Son were still valid: 
“Blessed are ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of God.” 1 
Let us make no mistake: it is one thing to accept the teaching 
of Christ in theory, but quite another to carry it out in practice. 
There can be no doubt that Mére Vauzou knew the beatitudes as 
well as anyone else, that she admired every Christmas the con- 
descension of almighty God who had deigned to become poor and 
to be born in a stable, that she knew that our Lord Himself had 





1 Luke 6:20. 
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not only said that the last should be the first in the kingdom of | 
heaven, but that He had also died the most ignominious death 
on the Cross—but all her knowledge of Christ’s teaching quite 
evidently had no power to change her practical attitude, condi- 
tioned by her upbringing and her surroundings, for nearly all her | 
nuns were “well-born”’ ladies. 


a a ae ae 


It is difficult not to grow indignant that a nun, of all people, 
should practice Christ’s teaching so little. Nevertheless, if we con- 
sider how tight a hold our prejudices, whether of class, race, or 
nation, generally have on most of us, we shall perhaps be less in- 
clined to cast stones on one who, by all accounts, was otherwise a 
very good religious. To follow Christ wherever He wants to lead 
us is difficult; indeed, it is this and nothing else that constitutes 
sanctity. Mére Vauzou did not follow Him when He desired to 
lead her out of the tangle of her class prejudices and her attach- 
ment to flattery and general “finesse’’ of behavior; but God’s 
omnipotence shows itself most strikingly by bringing good out 
of evil, and so He used Mére Vauzou’s failings to perfect the 
sanctity of Bernadette. 


na 


—_— FRO KM et OO 


Why, asked Mére Vanzou, should the Blessed Virgin choose just 
her? The very reasons which, in the nun’s view, seemed to militate 
against such a choice may well have contributed to it. There is a 
passage in the prophet Isaias—the Old Testament book which 
most clearly speaks of the Virgin Mother of Christ— that should 
give us food for thought: ‘My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
nor your ways My ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens are 
exalted above the earth, so are My ways exalted above your ways, 
and My thoughts above your thoughts.” ? Our thoughts are “con- I 
ditioned” by so many things: our upbringing, our surroundings, ‘ 
what we consider our advantage, all our limitations of character t 
and intellect. God’s thoughts are not conditioned by anything 


save His omniscience; He sees men in quite a different way from ‘ 
the way they see their neighbors or even themselves. We need t 
only remember how our Lord was continually blamed by the \ 
Pharisees and others who considered themselves particularly well | + 
versed in God’s ways, because He made friends with people whom f 
they despised. If Our Lady appeared to poor, ignorant Bernadette ' 
rather than to a high-born nun, however devout and exact in car- c 





2Isa. 55:8 fF. 
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rying out her religious duties, did she not do exactly as her Son, 
who preferred the company of simple people and took His dis- 
ciples from the class of poor fishermen and despised publicans 
rather than from the learned and highly respected scribes and 
Pharisees? 


Gop’s Ways AND Ours 


As the Lord says in the Book of Isaias, His ways are not our 
ways, and we can never presume fully to understand them. Never- 
theless, faith always seeks understanding, and so we may well 
probe with reverence a little more deeply into the reasons for His 
choice of particular people to carry out a particular mission. It 
would seem that our Lord chose His apostles among fishermen 
not despite their being simple people, but because they were such. 
For if a man’s mind is full of his own prejudices, if he has strong 
views on how things ought to be done— as had the Pharisees for 
example—he is much less likely to enter into the views of anoth- 
er, especially if these views run counter to his own. The Pharisees 
had very strong views as to what the Messias was to be like and 
how he was to behave; so, when the Messias did come, but was 
quite different from what they had imagined, they failed to recog- 
nize Him. The disciples, on the other hand, were simple men 
ready to let themselves be attracted by Christ because they trusted 
the evidence before their eyes. 

When God wanted Our Lady to appear on earth to confirm the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception by some extraordinary su- 
pernatural event, several qualities were needed in the human 
being that was to receive and pass on the revelation. Of course 
she had to be of the highest integrity; it would not have been fit- 
ting that Our Lady should have appeared as the Immaculate Con- 
ception to a person whose moral character was not above reproach. 
‘This was the necessary pre-condition, and one which could cer- 
tainly have been found in many a high-born nun such as Mére 
Vauzou would have approved of. But there was something else. 
The figure of Our Lady that Bernadette saw was quite different 
from the presentations of the Mother of God that had so far been 
prevalent in the Church. It was, indeed, so different that Berna- 
dette did not recognize her as Our Lady. She did not appear as 
a woman in red and blue with a child in her arms, but as a slight 
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young girl in white, with a light blue sash and veil. There was 
nothing to indicate that she was the Mother of Jesus, and Berna- 
dette had no idea who she might be. It is difficult to imagine that 
a less simple person, say a nun used to meditation, would not have 
unconsciously adapted the vision more to her own ideas and thus 
have falsified it. She likely would have tried to find out from the 
beginning who the apparition was, whether Our Lady herself or 
some other saint; she would not have looked at her and repro- 
duced her impression with such naive objectivity as the simple 
girl Bernadette. But this was just what Bernadette was called upon 
to do. If the apparitions had become mixed up with all manner 
of imaginary details they would have failed to achieve their pur- 
pose. 

It was only natural that, since Bernadette had not been given 
these experiences for herself but was told to inform the parish 
priest that the Lady wanted a church to be built and people to 
come there on pilgrimage, the authorities should question her 
very closely. Any deviation from her original account, any addi- 
tion to it, to say nothing of any inherent contradiction, would at 
once have been discovered and would have completely discredited 
the experience. For anyone less simple and forthright than Berna- 
dette “romancing” would have been an almost irresistible tempta- 
tion. Not so for Bernadette. All the witnesses were struck by the 
perfect identity of her accounts to which nothing was added and 
from which nothing was subtracted: this is how the Lady looked, 
this is what she said. Neither threats nor promises could make 
her modify her story in the slightest degree. No girl at all endowed 
with “pious imagination” could have behaved as Bernadette did; 
and this utter lack of it convinced most of those who came into 
contact with her that her experiences had been real. 


A ForTHRIGHT GIRL 


Bernadette was not a girl of many words, quite the contrary. 
She said what was necessary; sometimes she could be very forth- 
right and hit the nail on the head with her brief remarks. She 
was a “girl of the people,” and she had the sincerity and forth- 
rightness of one. It was perhaps just this character that caused 
Our Lady to choose her. For Bernadette was not the prayer book 
type of saint with eyes raised to heaven who could not say “boo” 
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to a goose. All the witnesses agree that she was opinionated and 
did not easily give way to others. But this mark of a strong char- 
acter is present in many saints; we need only think of a St. Cath- 
erine of Siena or a St. Teresa of Avila. More, she was vivacious 
and, when roused, could answer sharply or even rebel against a 
too rigid authority. As she suffered from asthma and was often 
in pain this is not surprising, nor are such human failings incom- 
patible with sanctity, provided they be recognized as such and 
corrected to the best of one’s ability; though even so they will 
hardly ever be completely eradicated. Here, too, God’s ways are 
not our ways, and a person who sometimes has a biting tongue 
may yet be far more charitable than one who never utters a sar- 
casm but whose gentle words conceal a heart full of envy or per- 
sonal ambition. 

Indeed, this very failing was necessary for Bernadette to protect 
herself from the absurdities of skeptics and devotees alike, who 
did their best to make her life a burden by subjecting her to con- 
stant interrogations. But it was also one which gained her the 
antipathy of the superiors of the Sisters of Nevers both at Lourdes 
and later at Nevers itself. For the gloomy Jansenist outlook pre- 
vailed in nineteenth-century France—where it is not even dead 
today—and anything that betrayed high spirits was supposed to 
be incompatible with sanctity, at least with the narrow, lopsided 
conception of it characteristic of Jansenism. Besides, such spirits 
could be tolerated least of all in a “child of the people’’ who was 
expected to be always humbly submissive to her “betters.” 

Yet, anyone who reads Bernadette’s story cannot help feeling 
that Our Lady’s taste greatly differed from that of the all too 
bourgeois superior of Nevers. Did she ever realize the full impact 
of the words of the Magnificat: ““‘He hath scattered the proud in 
the conceit of their heart. He hath put down the mighty from 
their seat, and hath exalted the humble. He hath filled the hungry 
with good things: and the rich he hath sent empty away.” ? We 
have recited these words so often that we rarely appreciate their 
truly revolutionary content, as revolutionary as the revaluing of 
values of her Son’s beatitudes. But there it is: the humble are 
exalted, the hungry are filled, and the rich are sent away empty. 
No one has ever doubted Bernadette’s humility; she was truly 





3 Luke 1:51 ff. 
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one of the “hungry”; hungry not only in the physical sense, for 
her family was one of the poorest, but even more metaphorically: 
hungry for instruction, for her schooling was neglected by the 
sisters and she had to go elsewhere for her writing lessons, hungry 
above all for the Eucharist which, according to the custom of the 
time, was still withheld from her. She was one of those that are 
despised in this world, so much so that even the apparitions and 
miracles of the grotto of Lourdes could not convince a Mére 
Vauzou of her supernatural vocation. 

Familiarity breeds contempt. Because Bernadette did not walk 
about the convent with a halo round her head her superiors re- 
fused to recognize her sanctity, just as some of her fellow nuns in 
the case of St. Therése of Lisieux. But had not this happened 
to our Lord Himself? His compatriots said: ‘““How came this man 
by this wisdom and miracles? Is not this the carpenter’s son? Is 
not His mother called Mary?” * Our Lady seemed quite an ordi- 
nary woman to them, most unlikely to be the mother of a teacher 
of wisdom and a miracle worker. So it is not so very strange that 
she should have shown herself also to a seemingly very ordinary 
girl, one who was on the surface of things very unlikely to have 
been chosen for such staggering revelations. 


“DIVINE IRONY” 


Once more, God’s ways are not our ways. It is as improbable 
that an uneducated little peasant girl should truly have seen the 
Blessed Virgin as it is that the Savior of the world should have 
been born in the most insignificant little hamlet of an equally 
insignificant province of the Roman Empire from parents whose 
names were unknown outside their village. Sometimes God's ways 
seem almost like a divine irony, intended to show us that He 
needs no material greatness or riches to bring about the most far- 
reaching effects. The names of the great empresses and queens of 
antiquity are hardly ever mentioned outside history books and 
some are altogether unknown—but the name of that; to her 
neighbors, so totally unimportant woman of Nazareth has been 
on men’s lips day by day throughout the last nineteen hundred 
years. 





4 Matt. 13:55. 
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If, before February 11, 1858, one had made a list of those girls 
in the south of France whose names were absolutely certain never 
to be known outside their own immediate circle that of Berna- 
dette Soubirous would surely have been among them. And even 
many years after her death, Mére Vausou summed up her impres- 
sion of her as ‘“‘an ordinary good religious.” 

Perhaps it is just because she was so extraordinary, while ap- 
pearing as quite ordinary, that Bernadette was chosen to proclaim 
the glory of the Immaculate Conception to the Christian world. 
She was the living image of the hungry and the poor who are to 
be filled with good things, and because she was so hungry and so 
poor, because she had nothing of herself, she could be trusted to 
give to the world the good things she had received unadulterated, 
without any admixture of her own. Because she was empty of her- 
self, completely free from all conceit, she was sufficiently objective 
not only to receive and transmit the message as she had received 
it, but also to regard herself as nothing more than the instrument 
Our Lady had used. She was neither elated when people believed 
her nor annoyed or depressed when they failed to do so. She had 
given the message—it was up to them to accept it or not. Only 
an utterly simple and sincere girl could act in such a way—the 
very best to command confidence. So Bernadette was chosen, per- 
haps we may dare to add because, as far as this is possible for a 
human being tainted by original sin, she herself resembled in so 
many ways the Mother of God who also gave Christ to the world 
without any thought for herself. 





The Credibility of Private 
Revelations 


Jordan Aumann, O.P. 


HE deposit of Catholic faith comprises all the divine truths 

contained in Sacred Scripture and Tradition and proposed 
by the Church for the belief of the faithful. With the death of 
St. John, the last of the apostles, all public revelation ceased, al- 
though through the succeeding centuries the Church, through her 
theologians and official pronouncements, would continue to state 
explicitly many of the truths which are implicitly contained in 
the deposit of public revelation. 

However, the voice of God, speaking through revelation, was 
not entirely silenced nor was it left to the theologians alone to 
uncover the hidden meaning of the truths revealed through 
Christ, the prophets, and the apostles. From the days of the prim- 
itive Church to the present, God has enlightened certain souls 
by means of private revelations. Indeed, God Himself had prom- 
ised through the mouth of the prophet Joel that this special grace 
would be given, without regard for age or sex: “I will pour out 
My spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy. Your old men shall dream dreams and your young men 
shall see visions.” * 

This promise was amply fulfilled, as is evident from a reading 
of the Acts of the Apostles, where all manner of charismatic graces 
are described. Among the Fathers of the Church, St. Irenaeus and 





1 Joel 2:28. 
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St. Justin make special reference in their writings to the amazing 
frequency of the various charisms, among them, the gifts of 
prophecy, visions, and revelations. As the centuries passed, the 
external manifestation of these charismatic gifts became less fre- 
quent, although they have never been lacking completely, even 
in our own day. This verifies the statement of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, to the effect that men are divinely instructed at all times as 
it is expedient for the welfare of the faithful. Boethius went so 
far as to maintain that visions and revelations are among the signs 
of the true Church and that they will continue to be granted un- 
til the end of time. 


FALSE PROPHETS 


Unfortunately, side by side with the authentic private revela- 
tions which had their origin in the Holy Spirit, the Church has 
witnessed through the ages the false prophets and pseudo-vision- 
aries who were condemned in the Gospel: “Beware of false proph- 
ets, who come to you in the clothing of sheep, but inwardly they 
are ravening wolves.” * This does not mean, however, that all 
false prophets and deluded visionaries are malicious or guilty of 
any fraud; as Seneca states succinctly: ‘““Many lie in order to de- 
ceive; many others lie because they are themselves deceived.” 
Whatever the cause of the deception in the matter of private 
revelations, great harm is done to the Church and to the faithful, 
although for the spiritual director and those called upon to make 
a judgment in the name of authority, the greatest problem is 
presented by those who believe in.good faith that they have been 
chosen by God as special instruments for the instruction of the 
faithful. 


A notable case of a person who simulated revelations and other 
cxtraordinary mystical phenomena is that of the sixteenth century 
Spanish Franciscan nun, Magdalen of the Cross. After having 
given herself to the devil, she entered the convent at the age of 
seventeen and was abbess of the community for three terms. With 
the help of the devil, she experienced ecstasies, levitation, the 
stigmata, revelations, and prophecies which were really fulfilled. 
On one occasion, thinking herself to be at the point of death, she 





2Cf. Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 174, a, 6. 
3 Matt. 7:15. 
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confessed all, but later retracted. She was exorcised and moved 
to another convent of her Order. + 

It is not surprising that the devil should appear as an angel of 
light in order to lead souls into error and make them the instru- 
ments of his malice. He is the father of lies and is capable with 
God’s permission of simulating even the most astounding mys- 
tical phenomena in the sensible order. And yet it would be a 
grave mistake to attribute all fraud in mystical phenomena to the 
devil. Many so-called mystics have been the victims of their own 
pride and self-love, which easily arouse the imagination and dis- 
pose for the erroneous judgment that they are chosen vessels of 
God. Still others, possessed of an energetic and vivacious temper- 
ament, may readily mistake vehement and misguided zeal for an 
impulse from the Holy Spirit. 5 Again, the history of spirituality 
offers ample evidence of those who indeed began on the road to 
perfection and were blessed by God with many special graces, but 
later fell away, whether from self-love, too much attachment to 
mystical gifts, or for some other reason. 

Nor should one neglect to recognize the fact that certain natur- 
al factors may be the cause of false revelations and pseudo-mystical 
phenomena. For example, in extreme cases hysterical psychopaths 
will readily imagine that they receive revelations or visions from 
God or even the stigmata. ® Likewise, persons suffering from phy- 
sical exhaustion because of sickness or excessive austerities or 
from nervous disorders may also become the victims of their own 
imagination. 


TrEsts OF AUTHENTICITY 


Since certain private revelations have been accepted as genu- 
ine and approved by the Church,’ while others have been con- 





4 Cf. Poulain, Graces of Interior Prayer, chap. XXI. 
5 Cf. St. Teresa of Avila, Interior Castle, Sixth Mansions, chap. 9. 


6 Cf. Dr. A. A. A. Terruwe, Psychopathic Personality and Neurosis (New York: 
P. J. Kenedy, 1958). This psychiatrist considers the infamous Magdalen of the 
Cross to be an outstanding example of a hysterical psychopath. 

7 The Church has formally approved the private revelations of many saints, 
among them, St. Hildegarde, St. Gertrude, St. Brigid, St. Catherine of Siena, 
St. Catherine of Genoa, and St. Margaret Mary Alacoque. We shall explain in 
a moment what is meant by the approbation of the Church in such cases. Mean- 
while, the revelations of the following holy persons have received great attention 
in recent years: Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity, Sister Josefa Menendez, and 
Sister Miriam Teresa (a Sister of Charity of Convent Station, New Jersey). 
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demned as fraudulent, it is important to investigate the rules for 
distinguishing the true from the false. Both St. Paul and St. John 
warned the faithful not to give credence to any spirit whatever, 
but to test it in order to see whether it comes from God. St. Jer- 
ome had said that if anyone says that that which is holy is not 
holy or that which is not holy is holy, he is an abomination to 
the Lord. But how are such spirits to be tested? 


There are three general methods by which the authenticity of 
a given revelation can be tested: first, by relying on the perpetual 
assistance of the Holy Spirit over the Church and in particular 
over the Sovereign Pontiff, who can thereby declare infallibly 
which spirit is from God; secondly, by the gift of discernment of 
spirits, which was so prevalent in the early Church and is still 
granted to those who are properly disposed; § thirdly, by studying 
and applying the doctrine contained in Sacred Scripture, the 
declarations of the Church, and the writings of eminent theolo- 
gians who were experienced in such matters, such as St. John of 
the Cross, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Teresa of Avila, St. Francis de 
Sales, etc. We shall now consider each of these three methods in 
detail. 


APPROVAL OF THE CHURCH 


‘The Church may approve of revelations in two manners: first, 
by declaring and defining that the content of a given revelation 
is divinely inspired, as when the Church defined which of the 
Books of Scripture are canonical, i.e., composed under the posi- 
tive influence of the Holy Spirit; secondly, by approving private 
revelations made to individual persons. In the latter case the 
Church simply declares that such revelations “contain nothing 
contrary to Scripture and to Catholic teaching and that they may 
be proposed as probable to the pious belief of the faithful.” ® The 
Church has never approved any private revelation in the first 
manner, since it is the common teaching of the Church that all 
public revelation ended with the death of the last apostle. In the 
second manner, however, the Church has approved and continues 





8St. John Vianney is an example of a modern saint who had the gift of dis- 
cernment of spirits and it is recorded that the same gift was possessed by Father 
John Arintero, eminent spiritual writer who died at Salamanca, Spain, in 1928. 

® Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., The Three Ages of the Interior Life, trans. by Sis- 
ter Timothea Doyle, O.P., Vol. II, p. 581. 
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to approve certain private revelations, but in the negative man- 
ner, as stated above. Thus, Pope Eugene III approved the revel- 
ations of St. Hildegarde even during her lifetime; other popes 
approved of the revelations of St. Brigid; and the revelations re- 
ceived by St. Margaret Mary Alacoque likewise received ecclesi- 
astical approval. Yet the Church does not judge infallibly about 
the divine origin of a given private revelation; the fact of the 
revelation as well as other mystical phenomena which may ac- 
company it—such as visions or the stigmata—are at most the ob- 
ject of the pious belief of the faithful. And even as to the content 
of the revelation, no matter what its importance or beneficial 
value, it does not belong to the deposit of Catholic faith by the 
simple reason of having been revealed supernaturally to a partic- 
ular person. 

In regard to those private revelations which seem to be in ac- 
cordance with Church teaching, but which have not yet received 
an official approbation from the Church, there are other rules 
which can be applied. The most general principle, perhaps, is the 
one formulated by Pope Gelasius: ““When such matters come 
into the hands of the faithful, let them be mindful of the counsel 
of the blessed Apostle Paul: “Test everything; hold to what is 
good.’”’ With this in mind, the faithful could read all manner of 
private revelations without any special approbation of the Church, 
as long as the content was not contrary to Christian faith and 
morals; but soon imprudent persons began to preach private 
revelations as infallibly true and others, under the pretext that 
they themselves had received a revelation, began to expound 
novel or erroneous doctrines. As a result, Pope Innocent III com- 
manded that no one was to preach as if he had been personally 
and specially commissioned by God. 

Later, under Pope Leo X, the Lateran Council commanded, 
under pain of excommunication, that the official examination of 
all private revelations was reserved to the Holy See and that no 
one was permitted to preach or publish private revelations prior 
to this examination and approval. Nevertheless, it was still un- 
derstood by many theologians that the general principle formu- 
lated by Pope Gelasius remained in effect, namely, that in the 
biographies of holy persons or in the chronicles of religious in- 
stitutes one could lawfully record that which was obviously good 
and for the edification of the faithful. 
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- a Unfortunately, some chroniclers were imprudent and excessive- 
- |} ly zealous to promote the sanctity of some individual, with the 
s — result that many of the uneducated or naive faithful accepted as 
- | officially approved by the Church that which was merely toler- 
" ated. This led to the decree of Pope Urban VIII, which stated 
t that no extraordinary phenomena or revelations of persons re- 
2 puted for their sanctity could be published without permission 
. of the Holy See. 
~ a Many men, doubting the real intention of this law and fearful 
_ that the remarkable deeds of saintly persons would be buried in 
1 | oblivion, prevailed upon the Holy See to permit the publication 
of revelations and extraordinary mystical phenomena if at the 
beginning or end of the book a declaration were made to the 
effect that the facts related have no authorization or approbation 
from the Holy See, that it is not the author’s intention to antic- 


— 


tv 


1 ipate the decision of the Church, and that until an official dec- 
5 laration is made, purely human authority is the sole basis of 
2 credibility. This has been the practice of the Church until the 
2 present time, as is evident from the protestations which are found 
] in the biographies and writings of saintly persons whose causes 
S have not been judged by the Holy See. 

f 

; DISCERNMENT OF SPIRITS 

2 The second method of testing the spirit is, as we have said, 
t by the gift of the discernment of spirits. This is done in two 
1 ways: first, on the part of the seer or visionary who receives the 


: private revelation, to see whether it proceeds from God, from the 
y devil, or from some purely natural cause; secondly, on the part 
of the confessor or a spiritual director, whose task it is to deter- 
mine which persons have a good spirit and which have an evil 


f spirit. 
) Undoubtedly, it is very difficult, to say the least, for an indi- 
r vidual to judge in his own case. No matter what the actual origin 


- | of the revelation—God, nature, or the devil—the person in good 
- | faith will feel certain that the revelation is authentic. That is 


» | why we could not prudently advise individuals to decide in their 
- § own case, but to consult someone who is an authority in matters 
1 | of spiritual theology. On the other hand, if a person is malicious 


and deliberately intends to deceive by claiming a revelation which 
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is fraudulent, the individual will very likely pursue his evil ways 
regardless of all advice and warnings to the contrary. 

Let us, therefore, suppose that in a given instance a person has 
received an authentically supernatural revelation. Is the individ- 
ual obliged to believe in the revelation? “Those who receive di- 
vine revelations, recognized as such,” says Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange, “should most certainly, after prudent and authoritative 
judgment, incline respectfully before this supernatural manifes- 
tation. St. Margaret Mary followed this rule in regard to devotion 
to the Sacred Heart; so also did St. Bernadette in respect to the 
revelations she received at Lourdes, after favorable examination 
by diocesan authority.” #° Thus, St. Joan of Arc stated that she 
had to believe in her revelations or voices just as firmly as she 
believed in the mystery of the redemption. 

This is quite distinct, however, from maintaining that the 
faithful in general are obliged to believe in a private revelation. 
We have already mentioned that private revelations do not be- 
long to the deposit of Catholic faith; they cannot, therefore, be 
binding in faith on all the members of the Church. Even when 
the Church approves the content of a private revelation, it does 
not follow that the Church is declaring that the revelation itself 
was supernatural in origin or that the faithful are bound in con- 
science to accept the revelation. It is readily understood, of course, 
that in some private revelations the content does actually belong 
to the deposit of faith already, but not by reason of the private 
revelation. Thus, the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception is a 
dogma of faith because it is found in Sacred Scripture and Tra- 
dition and is proposed by the Church as an article of faith; the 
fact that this same dogma was revealed to little Bernadette at the 
grotto at Lourdes merely drew the attention of the faithful to 
this divine truth and served, it is true, to increase the devotion 
of the faithful to the Blessed Virgin Mary under this title. 


OBSTACLES TO CREDIBILITY 


But if an authentic private revelation may be accepted by the 





10 Loc. cit., pp. 580-81. The author then points out that some theologians 
maintain that such persons should accept the content of the revelation on divine 
theological faith, while other theologians (the view of Salmanticenses, quoting 
St. Thomas) hold that it is simply a question of prophetic light or the charis- 
matic gift of faith, mentioned in St. Paul (I Cor. 12:4-10). 
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faithful with a pious credibility, how can the faithful prudently 
accept such revelations when the Church does no more in her 
approbation than declare that the revelation in question contains 
nothing contrary to Scripture and Catholic teaching? The inten- 
tion of the Church is precisely to recognize that the Holy Spirit 
does illumine souls and lead them to greater perfection by means 
of private revelations and, indeed, sometimes uses these special 
gifts for the benefit of the faithful in general. On the other hand, 
the Church is cautious, too, and gives only the negative appro- 
bation, lest the faithful too readily give credence to those revela- 
tions which come from the devil or a purely human spirit. At the 
same time, it would be reprehensible for anyone to reject as in- 
credible the private revelations which have received this negative 
approbation from the Church. 

A final and more serious obstacle to a belief in private revela- 
tions stems from the fact that even when a private revelation is 
from God, it is possible that error may be found in it. But God 
cannot be the author of error; hence, the error must originate in 
the person who has received the revelation. St. John of the Cress 
explains in great detail the causes of deception in the understand- 
ing or interpretation of supernatural revelations: 


There are two reasons why divine locutions and visions prove untrue 
to us, though in themselves they are always true and certain. The first 
is a defect in our understanding of them; the second is found in their 
cause and content.... In the first place, prophecies do not always mean 
what we understand by them, nor do the results correspond with what 
we expected. . . . This is one of the many ways in which souls may deceive 
themselves in the matter of revelations and divine locutions. They under- 
stand them literally, according to their apparent meaning. . . . We cannot 
rely on visions and revelations, even though they come from God, because 
it is easy for us to be deceived by understanding them in our own sense." 


Thus, a soul may inadvertently add or subtract when inter- 
preting or relating the content of a private revelation. He may 
take for a reality what is only a symbol or a figure of speech; 
again, as St. John of the Cross says, he may interpret literally 
what is meant to be understood figuratively. If a person is better 


11 Ascent of Mount Carmel, Book II, chap. 19. It should be noted that St. 
John speaks very rigorously here because he is attempting to convince spiritual 
directors of the importance of preventing their penitents from becoming attached 
to or seeking such extraordinary gifts as revelations, visions, locutions, etc. 
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educated or has a more vivid imagination, there is greater danger 
of a distortion in the interpretation, since there is more likelihood 
that the human element will enter in. Perhaps that is the reason 
why God chooses as His messengers the young and uneducated 
who are simple to the point of naiveté, as in the case of Berna- 
dette and the children at Fatima. On the other hand it is inter- 
esting to observe that St. Catherine of Siena’s doctrine, based on 
revelations, is rigidly Thomistic, while the accounts of the revel- 
ations received by the Venerable Mary of Agreda are in full 
accord with the theological doctrine of Scotus. 


Apart from the interpretation of the revelations, there are 
various degrees of the gift of prophecy itself. Some revelations 
are given by God in such a way that the soul who receives it must 
compose the message entirely in his own words. In other instances 
the revelation is formal and entirely intellectual, so that the rev- 
elation itself does not admit of any error. In conclusion, we may 
agree wholeheartedly with the conclusion drawn by Father Arin- 
tero on the matter of the credibility of private revelations: 


In spite of the deserved credence which some of these writings enjoy 
and the high esteem in which the Church holds them, since the human 
element is frequently to be found in each interpretation or compilation 
(especially if they were compiled or retouched by the hand of another), 
such writings are far from being infallible and may easily contain certain 
inaccuracies or false evaluations. Hence they do not always agree among 
themselves, even the most authentic and highly authorized of them. How- 
ever precious they may be, private revelations cannot be compared with 
public or canonical revelations, whose infallibility of interpretation and 
compilation is guaranteed by the inspiration itself. 

Yet private revelations do not on this account cease to be of great value 
for the edification of the faithful and the Church as a whole. They possess 
this value because they augment piety, excite fervor, and raise the spirit 
of the times, and because they also contribute efficaciously to the promo- 
tion of disciplinary and liturgical progress and even to the advance of 
dogmatic theology. Hence, the Spirit of revelation which the Apostle 


ardently desired for all the followers of Christ can never be lacking in the 
Catholic Church.” 


Let us return now to the second type of discernment, namely, 
the judgment by the confessor or spiritual director. St. Chrysos- 





12 John G. Arintero, O.P., The Mystical Evolution, trans. by Jordan Aumann, 
O.P. (St. Louis: B. Herder, 1949), Vol. II, pp. 376 f. 
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tom states that this type of discernment signifies the ability to 
know who is spiritual and who is not. This ability of discernment 
may itself be the result of an inspiration or it may be the fruit of 
study and experience. If it is itself an inspiration from God, it 
may be given by way of a divine revelation which discloses to the 
confessor or director the secrets of another person’s spiritual life 
(as was evident in the lives of St. Catherine of Siena and St. John 
Vianney) or it may be an instinctive movement caused by the 
Holy Ghost. The latter is a kind of knowledge which is divine in 
origin, but it is so confused and vague that the person is not 
always certain that it comes from God; it is, indeed more of an 
intuitive feeling than a clear concept. St. Thomas says that this is 
not perfect prophecy, but a prophetic instinct. '* The instinct it- 
self is infallible, since it comes directly from God, but the person 
receiving it lacks the clarity and certitude of perfect prophecy. 
However, the director knows after a time that his spiritual in- 
stinct is correct because in the past he has not been mistaken in 
his judgments. 


CONSULTATION OF AUTHORITIES 


The average confessor or spiritual director, however, cannot 
rely on a charismatic gift in his attempt to evaluate and judge in 
the matter of a private revelation purported to have been received 
by one under his direction. Therefore, he will need to use the 
third method, which is to consult authorities on the matter and 
strive to become familiar with the rules that have been drawn up 
by experts in spiritual theology.’ Basically, all authors will 
agree on the following rules: 1) anything contrary to dogma or 
morals must be rejected; 2) anything contrary to the common 
teaching of theologians should be suspected; 3) it is not neces- 
sary to reject the entire revelation if only a detail is inaccurate; 
4) the fact that some event comes to pass is not definitive proof 
of the authenticity of a prophetic revelation; 5) useless details and 
matters of vain curiosity should be ignored as useless; 6) careful 
attention should be given to the temperament and moral life of 
the seer, for we cannot prudently accept the revelations of per- 





13 Cf. Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 171, a. 5; q. 174, a. 3. 


14Cf. the works of Poulain, S.J., Arintero, O.P., Tanquerey, S.S., Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P., Thurston, S.J., Surin, S.J., and Saudreau. 
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sons who lack prudence, have excessively vivid imaginations, are 
exhausted by physical sickness or austerity, are anxious to talk 
about their visions and revelations, or are lacking in the basic 
Christian virtues such as humility and prudence; and most im- 
portant of all, 7) what good fruits, if any, result from the revel- 
ation or vision, either in the life of the individual or among the 
faithful in general? 

We have seen that private revelations have occurred since the 
beginning of the Church, and it is likely that they will continue 
to occur. With the passage of time, it has happened that private 
revelations have usually been given to persons of singular holi- 
ness, with the result that such extraordinary gifts were gradually 
associated by the faithful with the saints. It is only a short step 
from that fact to the assertion that all sanctity should be accom- 
panied by extraordinary mystical phenomena and, conversely, 
that mystical phenomena of this type are a proof of the sanctity 
of the individual. It cannot be stated too emphatically that private 
revelations and other extraordinary mystical phenomena are not 
necessarily concomitant with sanctity. St. ‘Thomas, speaking of 
the gift of prophecy, says that it is not in itself a proof of holi- 
ness but could be granted to a person who lacks sanctifying grace 
and charity. God’s gifts are not always bestowed on those who are 
simply the best. © Charismatic gifts are wonderful manifestations 
of the power and goodness of God, but it is love that constitutes 
sanctity. 


15 Cf. Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 172, a. 4, c. and ad 4um. 
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Lourdes and Penance 


William G. Most 


IF TEEN hundred years ago St. Augustine wrote: “My weight 

is my love, by which I am carried wherever I am carried.” ? 

Had he known the laws of gravitation he might have said instead: 

Love is like a gravitational attraction, pulling a soul to the same 

level as the object of its love. Our Lord Himself expressed the 

same truth beautifully when He said: ‘Where thy treasure is, 
there also will thy heart be.” ? 


Materialism is not, then, a new danger. Since the very begin- 
ning our ancestors have always been‘tempted to let themselves be 
so drawn by material things as to be more or less severely hindered 
in their ascent to God. The treasure that pulls on a man’s heart 
need not be a wonderful thing in itself: we can readily believe 
that even primitive men were in danger of forming attachments 
to their wretched surroundings and poor possessions. Yet, obvi- 
ously, the richer, the more comfortable, and the more beautiful 
material possessions become, the more attractive they are and 
the more they can incline a man to make them his treasure, hold- 
ing his thoughts and affections from ascending higher. 


The past century has seen a truly marvelous growth in the 
number and kind of material things that are placed before us, 
and, particularly in the United States, in the ability of the mass- 
es of men to obtain them. Comforts and conveniences that were 


1§t. Augustine, Confessions, XII, 9; PL, 32, 849. 
2 Matt. 6:21. 
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once beyond the dreams of the most powerful rulers, of which no 
Roman emperor or Pharaoh of Egypt could have had any concep- 
tion, are now an everyday matter to persons of quite modest eco- 
nomic status. 


IMPACT OF MATERIALISM 


In the middle of the nineteenth century, powerful forces were 
beginning to appear, which were to augment greatly the impact 
of materialism. By 1842 Socialism was at its zenith in Paris, and 
Karl Marx had already contributed radical articles to periodicals. 
Five more years would bring the Communist Manifesto of the 
same Marx and Engels. Another dozen years would see prelimin- 
ary studies by Marx for his great Das Kapital, which appeared in 
1867. During the same years Charles Darwin was preparing his 
revolutionary work, On the Origin of Species; which astonished 
the world in 1859. 


While Marx was sowing the seeds of future Communism, and 
Darwin was providing the assistance of natural science to those 
who would reduce men to the level of animals, theological and 
philosophical attacks on Christianity were likewise multiplying, 
in the works of a host of critics who challenged the historicity and 
interpretation of Sacred Scripture. These critics disagreed much 
among themselves, even on basic matters. Yet, they seemed cer- 
tain of one thing: the traditional interpretation of Christianity 
is false. 

In the midst of this dark dawn of a renewed and more potent 
materialism, a new light from heaven shone in the high Pyrenees, 
and the solicitous voice of our immaculate Mother spoke, warn- 
ing her children to repent and do penance. As Pope Pius XII 
wrote: “To a society which in its public life often contests the 
supreme rights of God, which would conquer the universe at the 
expense of its soul .. . the motherly Virgin has sent out a cry of 
alarm.” For she, “foreseeing our real needs, came to men to re- 
mind them of the essential and austere steps of religious conver- 
sion.” ® 

Today we find ourselves in a new age of unbridled materialism. 





8 Pius XII, Le pélerinage de Lourdes, jay 2, 1957; AAS, XLXIX (1957), 605 
ff. Cited from Marian Reprints 55, p. FE: 
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This materialism, warns the Holy Father, is to be found not on- 
ly in the form of ‘‘a condemned philosophy which rules the poli- 
tics and economic life of a segment of humanity. It rages also in 
the love of money, whose destructive power increases according 


to the dimensions of modern enterprise. . . . It expresses itself in 
the cult of the body, in the excessive search for comfort and the 
flight from all the austerities of life. . . . It resides in the unre- 


strained search for pleasure which exhibits itself without modesty 
and even attempts to seduce souls which are still pure, with read- 
ing matter and entertainments. It shows itself . . . in a word, in 
that concept of life which regulates all things only in terms of 
material prosperity and satisfactions.” * 


THE AGE OF MARY 


But the goodness of our Father in heaven has not left his chil- 
dren without a remedy: the new age of materialism is to be 
countered by a great age of Mary. 

If we leave for a moment the realm of private relevations and 
turn to the domain of general dogmatic theology we can gain a 
deeper understanding and appreciation of Lourdes by a recon- 
sideration of the position which our Blessed Mother occupies in 
God’s master plan. The close union of our Blessed Mother with 
her divine Son extends literally from eternity to eternity. For “in 
the beginning of His ways. . . of old before the earth was made,” 
she was already ‘“‘joined with Him in a most close and indissol- 
uble bond,” ® as Pope Pius IX said, to such an extent that she 
was even provided for in one and the same divine decree with 
Him. When our first parents had fallen, casting aside the love 
of their Father, and the true divine likeness which they already 
possessed, for the false divinity promised by the lying serpent, 
our Father consoled both Himself and mankind by the promise 
of a Redeemer. Revealing the truth that, in His thoughts, Mary 
had never been dissociated from Jesus,* He spoke in the very 
same sentence of a mysterious woman who would be joined with 
Him in crushing the head of the infernal serpent. 





4 Ibid. 

5 Pius IX, Ineffabilis Deus, December 8, 1854. 

6 Pius IX had taught that in one and the same decree the Incarnation and 
Mary’s divine motherhood were provided for. 
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After long centuries of preparation, when the time had come 
for the heavens to drop down their dew, the Archangel Gabriel, 
one of the first princes of the celestial court, was sent, not to com- 
mand, but to ask Mary to give her consent in the name of the 
whole human race that the work of redemption might begin. 7 
As soon as she accepted her “dignity second only to God” ® with 
her offering of self, “Behold the handmaid of the Lord,” the 
Word was made flesh and “emptied Himself, taking the nature 
of a slave.” ® Entering this world with His Sacred Heart in clos- 
est accord with the Immaculate Heart of His Mother, He offered 
Himself to His Father. “Behold I come to do thy will, O God.” !° 


Henceforth these two hearts would be so inseparably united 
that St. Pius X could speak of a “never dissociated manner of life 
and labors of the Son and the Mother,” " and Pope Pius XII could 
refer to Mary as “always sharing His lot.’ Bethlehem, Egypt, 
Nazareth—for thirty of His thirty-three years the incarnate Word 
would be about His Father’s business, not by astounding the 
crowds with His teaching and miracles, but simply by remaining 
in the seclusion He went down to with Mary and Joseph, and by 
being subject to them. 

Some have misunderstood the significance of Cana and the 
public life of Christ, as though the indissoluble bond were broken 
then. It is true, Mary did retire humbly into the background. 
But, although to her was not assigned the carrying out of the 
external signs of sanctification and preaching, yet, in the realm 
of interior efficacy without which even the sacraments would be 
mere mummery, she would be ever joined with Him in that 
eternal unbreakable bond, “always sharing His lot.” For if St. 
Pius X could say of her even on Calvary, the very consummation 
of our redemption, that “she merited for us congruously,” that 
is, in a lesser way, “what Christ merited condignly,” in fullest 
justice, who could doubt that just as He merited for us during 


” 





7 Cf. Summa Theol., lila, q. 30, a. 1. 

8 Pius XI, Lux veritatis, December 25, 1931; AAS, XXIII (1931), 513. 

® Phil. 2:7. 

10 Heb. 10:7. 

11 St. Pius X, Ad diem illum, February 2, 1904; ASS, XXXVI (1904), 453. 


12 Pius XII, Munificentissimus Deus, November 1, 1950; AAS, XLII (1950), 
768. 
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all His public ministry, so also did she, joined with Him in a 
“never dissociated manner of life and labors’’? * 

But when that dark hour came, the hour of the baptism with 
which He was to be baptized in His own blood, when He was 
deserted by those who had shared the glory of His triumphs, then 
did she take her place by His Cross, in the midst of the sullen, 
blaspheming crowd, to share His reproaches, His suffering, and 
His offering, so fully as to merit, in subordination to Him, and 
in dependence on Him, the very redemption that He was earning 
in all justice. ** For so great was the power of His oblation that 
it not only sufficed to redeem countless worlds, but, at the same 
time, was able to make His Mother capable of sharing in suffer- 
ing and meriting in such a way that Pope Pius XII rightly said: 
“Our salvation flowed from the love and sufferings of Jesus 
Christ, intimately united with the love and sorrows of His Moth- 
ee” * 

The cause, therefore, of our redemption, had been a work 
shared by Jesus and Mary. Hence, since the “struggle” of Calvary 
had been ‘‘common to the Blessed Virgin and her Son” it “had 
to be closed by the glorification of her virginal body.” 1 For a 
common cause should have a common effect: in Him, the effect 
was the Resurrection, by which He became, as St. ‘Thomas says, 
the very efficient cause of our resurrection.** In her, the same 
common cause should bring forth the Assumption. 


Mary’s ALL-PERVADING ROLE 


Now at last, in the eternal briglitness of heaven, crowned Queen 
by His side, she shares forever in His kingship, and in the dis- 
pensation of all the graces won by the redemption; and she will 
continue throughout eternity to be united with Him, in a sub- 
ordinate but true way, as a marvelous source of joy to all those 
who finally reach the mansions of our Father. ‘Thus from eternity 
to eternity, she is joined to Him, provided for in one and the 


13 Ad diem illum, ASS, XXXVI (1904), 454. On the tense of the first verb, see 
Marianum XVII (1955), 356 f. 
14 Luke 12:50. 
15 Cf. Pius XII, Haurietis aquas, May 15, 1956. AAS XLVIII (1956), 352. 
16 Pius XII, Munificentissimus Deus; AAS, XLVI (1954), 768. 
17 Cf. Summa theol., Suppl. q. 76, a. 1. 
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same eternal decree with Him, taking part in all His mysteries: th 
always sharing His lot. Truly, her role in the divine economy is 


justly described as all-pervading. , wi 

Before the final consummation of this world He is to come | A 
again. Would it not be strange indeed if she who is so intimately | © 
united to Him in all things forever should have no special role or 
in this second coming? The dogmatic picture would seem incom- ti 
plete, its unity inexplicably violated, were there not some special | (ta 


association of Mary with Jesus in that solemn event. Many saints 
and theologians believe the form that association is to take is to 
be a great age of Mary, which (though its length is uncertain) will | 
precede the end. 78 

Is it not then plausible to suppose that when our immaculate } 
Mother appeared at Lourdes, she was by her appearance solemniz- | 
ing the opening of the great age of Mary? For, in the sphere of 
dogmatic theology the definition of 1854 opened the way toa 
splendid flowering of the theology of Mary, and that, in turn, 
laid the solid foundation for a much deeper devotion to her. Her 
all-pervading role in the divine economy suggests that it is most 
logical and fitting to give her an equally all-pervading role in our 
personal spiritual lives. 


Again, in the realm of private revelations Lourdes marks the 
opening of a great cycle of appearances of Our Lady, in which, 
with true motherly solicitude, she warned her children against 
the dangers of the new age of materialism that was beginning. ” 
In the first coming of the Savior, the precursor, St. John, and our 
Lord Himself admonished the people: “Do penance, for the 
kingdom of God is at hand.” So too, it would seem that our 
Mother has come to urge all her children, not only to arm them- 
selves against the insidious attractions of the new materialism, but 
to prepare themselves for the specially rich graces of this great 
age. That is why she cried out to Bernadette: “Penance, penance, 
penance.” 


= TT 


We do not, of course, know how long the age of Mary is to 
last. For, “one day with the Lord is as a thousand years, and a 





18 Pius XII has privately expressed the view that we do live in the age of Mary, 
in a conversation with the director of the General Secretariate of all Sodalities in 
Rome. Cf. Our Lady’s Digest, August-September, 1951, p. 119. 

19 The Miraculous Medal and La Salette apparitions may be regarded as pre- 
liminary to this cycle. 
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thousand ‘years as one day.” ?° But let us rejoice and thank our 
heavenly Father for the privilege of living in this rich age, in 
| which, just as the celestial Woman whom St. John saw in the 
' Apocalypse seems to be an embodiment of both Mary and the 
Church, #4 so also the Church is favored with the grace of taking 
on specially Marian features. For, although the dangers of our 
times for souls are very great, no less great are the graces offered 
to those who heed our immaculate Mother’s call to penance. 





20 TI Pet. 3:8. 
21 On this interpretation of Apoc., chap. 12, cf. the monumental study of B. J. 
LeFrois, $.V.D., The Woman Clothed with the Sun (Rome: 1954) and S. 
Lyonnet, S.J., De peccato et redemptione (Rome: 1957), I, 77&. 








Devotion to Mary 


Armando Bandera, O.P. 


ARY is truly the Co-Redemptrix of the human race, for her 

cooperation in Christ’s redemptive act has been the most 
excellent which could be conceived in a simple creature. We can 
say without exaggeration that in the supernatural order we are 
indeed the sons of Mary, for it is she who acquires for us and dis- 
tributes to us the sanctifying grace which is the life-principle of 
our souls. This exalted privilege is a powerful stimulant toward 
activating and intensifying devotion and love of Mary in every 
Christian soul. Since, together with her divine Son, she constitutes 
the universal principle from which all blessings flow, it is alto- 
gether fitting that she should occupy a unique place in the divine 
economy of salvation. 

Our fundamental obligations toward Mary are fulfilled by an 
exact observance of the common duties of the Christian life, for 
these set forth the action of Mary and place souls in contact with 
her. Nevertheless, an authentically Christian life requires some- 
thing more than this indispensable minimum. We can never 
insist sufficiently upon the necessity of giving ourselves to Christ 
without reserve, so that the most insignificant manifestations of 
daily living may be wholly and completely impregnated with His 
Spirit. Since everything in the Christian life proceeds not only 
from Christ but also from Mary, there should be a proportionate 
giving of oneself to Mary, in order that those same works may be 
impregnated with her spirit. Since her spirit is one with that of 
her divine Son, the obligations of the Christian soul toward Christ 
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and Mary are similar, but of course by no means identical. When 
truly Christian souls, recognizing their debt of love and devotion 
to their Most Blessed Mother, pledge and direct their minds and 
hearts to live and act in conscious union with her, they are guilty 
of no excess. On the contrary, they fulfill God’s holy and expressed 
will—“‘All generations shall call me blessed’’—not only in word 
but in work and in spirit. 

In the glorious legion of souls dedicated to Mary St. Louis 
Mary Grignon de Montfort occupies the splendid position of one 
whose life and writings were dominated and saturated with her 
glorious spirit. It is to his honor that he formulated principles of 
Mariology capable of inspiring and raising Marian devotion to 
that shining peak of sanctifying submission by which the Chris- 
tian’s entire life becomes an act of uninterrupted homage to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

His doctrine in substance is contained in the celebrated formula: 
to do all our actions by Mary, with Mary, in Mary and for Mary. 
Taking our inspiration from St. Louis we shall attempt a brief 
comment on this formula, for it contains the clearest expression 
of what our spiritual attitude toward the mystery of Mary’s med- 
iation ought to be. The prepositions are placed in the order of 
increasing intimacy: by, with, in, for. 


Att BY Mary 


Doing all things by Mary signifies Mary’s role and function of 
sustaining the soul as it advances toward Christ. But more than 
this, she has a hand in the advance itself, for she, as it were, sets 
the soul in motion toward God, and this motion by its very 
nature should become successively more rapid because super- 
natural activity tends spontaneously toward growth until it reach- 
es consummate perfection which is only achieved in heaven. This 
impulse the Blessed Virgin communicates in two ways. The first 
is by way of precept, for her “Do whatever He tells you” at Cana 
is not only a statement of her own obedience, but also a com- 
mand given to her children to do likewise. The second, more in- 
terior and gently efficacious, consists in communicating her own 





1 Cf. St. Louis de Montfort, True Devotion to the-Blessed Virgin Mary, trans. 
F. W. Faber, D.D. (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1941), n. 257. 
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spirit to the souls which confide in her and seek their support in | G 
her. For those are truly the children of Mary who allow them- he 
selves to be guided by her spirit. f th 

In order, however, to receive the real, living, tangible support [| he 
of Mary, the soul must abandon itself to her, allowing itself to be 
guided by her precepts and counsels, and seconding the motion of of 
her spirit; in a word, it must place itself in a disposition of perfect i: 
docility and obedience to her. Only thus can the Christian truly lif 
say that he is supported by Mary, and that he does all by her, or | 
at the impulse of her spirit. } 

If exactness in obedience to Mary’s example and inspiration is | 
lacking, it cannot be said that the Christian does all things by | 0 
Mary, even if he has recited a formula consecrating himself to her | ™ 
with this intention. When actions are performed without any con- of 
scious attention to Mary’s example and spirit, the soulcan hardly | W 
be said to be supported by her except in a most imperfect manner. to 
As a result it cannot possess the firmness, security, and stability of —§ 
souls wholly dedicated to Mary. Therefore, when we say that he | St 


who does all things by Mary is more secure than an edifice built | ki 
upon rock, this is to be understood of the soul which seeks the | 


support of Mary in all its actions. It is not true of those super- of 
ficial souls who entrust everything, or nearly everything, to the | ©! 
recitation of a formula which subsequently has little or no effect | le 
upon their thoughts, judgments, attitudes, and actions; for thus lc 
they fail to find a solid foundation in Mary, and they remain A 
subject to the inconstancy of their own whims and caprices. . 
i 
Att WITH Mary “ 
The meaning and compass of the word, with, is thus expressed ir 
by St. Louis de Montfort: u 
We must do all our actions with Mary; that is to say, we must in all 7 
our actions regard Mary as an accomplished model of every virtue and 
perfection, which the Holy Ghost has formed in a pure creature for us . 
to imitate according to our little measure. We must therefore in every " 
action consider how Mary has done it, or how she would have done it, d 
had she been in our place. For that end we must examine and meditate Pp 
the great virtues which she practiced during her life, and particularly, tl 
first of all, her lively faith, by which she believed without hesitation the V 
angel’s word, and believed faithfully and constantly up to the foot of the tl 
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Cross; secondly, her profound humility, which made her hide herself, 
hold her peace, submit to everything, and put herself the last of all; and, 
thirdly, her altogether divine purity, which never has had, and never can 
have, its equal under heaven; and so on with all her other virtues. 

Let us remember, I repeat, that Mary is the great and exclusive mold 
of God, proper to make living images of God at small cost and in a little 
time; and that soul which has found that mold, and has lost itself in it, 
is presently changed into Jesus Christ, whom that mold represents to the 
life. 


For the soul to be able to take Mary as a model, and then to 
reproduce this model in itself, it must live in her company, for 
only then will it be able to say in truth that it does all things with 
Mary. We are treating not of a sensible, physical association, but 
of a spiritual companionship of knowledge and love. The soul 
which aspires to do all with Mary should apply itself assiduously 
to penetrate her mysteries, her virtues, and the sublime degree 
to which she practiced them. From such knowledge a tender yet 
strong love will spontaneously flow, because the better a good is 
known, the more powerfully it attracts. At the same time, love 
will be the greatest stimulant toward progress in the knowledge 
of the mysteries and virtues of Mary, for the lover always experi- 
ences special delight in contemplating the perfections of the be- 
loved. Thus knowledge presents to the will greater reason for 
loving, and love in turn spurs the mind to investigate the beloved. 
A soul drawn into this reciprocal pattern truly lives habitually in 
company with Mary and is prepared to do all things together with 
her. 

The advantages of doing all things with Mary can hardly be 
overstressed. In the first place, performance is facilitated, because 
in company with Mary the soul does not work alone, but depends 
upon the collaboration of the Mother of God, before whose pow- 
er obstacles melt into insignificance. By her presence, moreover, 
the Blessed Virgin envelops the soul in an atmosphere of super- 
natural sweetness and delight, which, while it does not ordinarily 
remove the austerities of daily living, does prevent them from 
drowning the soul in discouragement and disgust. In the second 
place, the works performed appear before God not so much as 
the property of the soul but rather as belonging to the Blessed 
Virgin, in whose company and with whose aid the soul executes 
them. Thus the meritorious, satisfactory, and impetratory value 
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of these works is immensely increased, and the glory which God 
receives is incomparably greater. 


AtL IN Mary 


The union of Mary and the soul is capable of a great range of 
intimacy. It is important to emphasize that no matter how in- 
timate the union, there always remain two distinct human per- 
sonalities. Within the general framework of the Christian life 
and economy of redemption, Mary stands as the exemplar of hol- 
iness to the soul, as the object of knowledge and of intimate love, 
and finally as the cause (subordinated to her divine Son) of all 
progress in holiness. The union tends to grow towards greater 
and greater unity, and this perfect conformity is achieved when 
the soul comes to do all things in Mary. Then the works become 
so saturated with the likeness and the spirit'of Mary that they 
breathe forth the glory of the Mother of God. The soul lives 
completely in Mary, and has no other life, no other knowledge, 
and no other love than the life, knowledge, and love which she 
communicates to it. In this state is fulfilled the supreme aspiration 
of such souls: ‘“O Mary, I would that he who looks at me may see 
you.” For now in reality the soul has been so transformed that it 
has much more of Mary than itself in its pattern of thought and 
action. 

To the soul which has received the grace of penetrating into the 
interior of Mary, St. Louis proposes this beautiful program of 
life: 


We must remain in the fair interior of Mary, with complacency, repose 
there in peace, lean our weight there in confidence, hide ourselves there 
with assurance, and lose ourselves there without reserve. Thus, in that 
virginal bosom, (1) the soul shall be nourished with the milk of grace 
and maternal mercy; (2) it shall be delivered from its troubles, fears, and 
scruples; and (3) it shall be in safety against all its enemies—the world, 
the devil, and sin—who never have entrance there. It is on this account 
that Mary says that they who work in her shall not sin; that is to say, 
those who dwell in Mary in spirit shall fall into no considerable fault. 
Lastly (4) the soul shall be formed in Jesus Christ and Jesus Christ in it, 
because her bosom is, as the Holy Fathers say, the chamber of the divine 
sacraments, where Jesus Christ and all the elect have been formed. 


The result of this happy union of the soul with Mary is also 
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described by St. Louis: ““The soul of our Blessed Lady will com- 
municate itself to you, to glorify the Lord. Her spirit will enter 
into the place of yours, to rejoice in God her salvation, provided 
only that you are faithful to the practices of this devotion.” 


AtL FOR Mary 


To do all for Mary is the crown of the Marian life of the soul 
and the most perfect manifestation of love of the Mother of God. 
To do all things for Mary signifies that we consider her as an end 
of all our actions and order all to her service. It is a universal law, 
valid for all beings, that when they have gained their end, they no 
longer go in search of a superior state but quietly repose in the 
end they have achieved and rejoice in its possession. Something 
similar occurs in devotion to the Blessed Virgin; the end to which 
all such devotion is ordered is to do all for Mary. When the soul 
is elevated to this happy state, it can be said that it finds itself at 
the summit of Marian devotion. Naturally, devotion to the Bless- 
ed Virgin has no necessary limitation in this life, for it can and 
should increase continually; nevertheless, to the soul that has 
attained the state of doing all things for Mary there remain no 
new states or phases to achieve, for it has attained the sweetness 
and felicity of being placed entirely at the service of the Queen 
of heaven and earth. This state is comparable to the transforming 
union in the order of absolute perfection. As in that latter state 
there is no immobility or absence of progress but rather more 
rapid advancement, so too in this highest state of Marian devotion. 


If the soul seeks its support in Mary, doing all things by her, 
it ought to do so not so much for the benefit and security which 
it may obtain but above all to glorify the Blessed Virgin. Similar- 
ly, when the soul truly longs for the company of Mary and pene- 
trates into the interior of this celestial Mother, doing all things 
with her and in her, it ought to place above its own perfection 
the glory of Mary, which is the connatural terminus of devotion 
to the Mother of God. 

The desire to do all things for Mary will be authentic and not 
a mere illusion if it has the manifestations which St. Louis de 
Montfort makes out for it: ““We must defend her privileges when 
they are disputed; we must stand up for her glory when it is at- 
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tacked. . . . We must pretend to no recompense for our little 
services, except the honor of belonging to so sweet a Queen, and 
the happiness of being united through her to Jesus her Son by an 
indissoluble tie, in time and in eternity.” ? 

Not all souls will be able to realize externally the norms here 
expressed by St. Louis. However, it is within the reach of all to 
achieve them to some degree by prayer and sacrifice, and to dom- 
inate all those selfish inclinations, which war against the spirit of 
Mary and the establishment of her maternal reign in each soul. 
The sincerity with which this enterprise is undertaken will be a 
significant index of effective dedication to the service and glory 
of God and proof that the desire of doing all things for her is 
something more than an impractical and inoperative formula. 


NECESSARY CLARIFICATIONS . 


In speaking of the Blessed Virgin as an end of all the actions of 
the dedicated soul, some clarifications are imperative. The entire 
Christian life from its weakest beginning to its ultimate flower- 
ing in heaven has as its cause Christ and Mary. Mary, subordinat- 
ed to her divine Son, cooperated most fully with Him in the work 
of redemption. If then she is a principle of the whole Christian 
life, it follows that this life should be oriented to Mary, and that 
the Christian may propose Mary as an end of all his actions and 
order them to her. For this same reason we have also said that 
devotion to Mary is inherent in the Christian life. ‘The abandon- 
ment of the Christian to Mary for the purpose of procuring her 
glory in all things is the connatural response of the soul to the 
co-redemptive work of the Blessed Virgin. 


It must be clearly stated, too, that the Blessed Virgin neither is, 
nor can be, the last end of the Christian life in general, nor of 
any action in particular. Only God, the infinite Good, is the First 
Cause and Last End of every creature. Because she is a creature, 
the Blessed Virgin can never be the ultimate end of anything, 
not even of herself. Indeed she, more than any other creature, is 
ordained to God and totally abandoned to Him. One cannot even 
say one Hail Mary placing her as the ultimate end, because this 
would be equivalent to giving her an attribute which belongs 





2 Ibid., n. 265. 
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exclusively to God. Mary is the intermediate end of our actions. 
Extravagant claims do her a disservice. 


Not infrequently dedication to Mary is disparaged as retarding 
the soul in its progress toward union with God. Here we have a 
point of reference in the universally accepted doctrine of the 
spiritual life. It is a matter of faith that the blessed humanity of 
our Lord is a created human nature like ours and that, as such, 
it cannot be the ultimate end either of itself or anything else. The 
essential beatitude of heaven consists not in the contemplation of 
the human nature of Christ but in the clear vision of the divinity 
itself. 


In the interior life of the soul, meditation upon the mysteries 
of Christ is certainly easier than meditation upon the perfections 
of the divinity. Some spiritual writers concluded from this that 
the sacred humanity of Christ was an obstacle to complete union 
with God. They contended that in this devotion souls remained 
preoccupied with a created thing and thus did not achieve the 
emptiness of spirit necessary for total union with God. St. Teresa 
of Avila actually espoused this doctrine for a short time,* but 
then completely disavowed that position. “Never once do I recall 
this opinion that I held without a feeling of pain; I believe I was 
committing an act of high treason. .. . Is it possible, my Lord, 
that for so much as an hour I could have entertained the thought 
that Thou couldst hinder my greatest good?” * 


In modern times devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus has 
been the target of similar attacks. Pius XII replied with vigor: 


It is wrong to affirm that the contemplation of the physical heart of 
Jesus is an impediment toward penetration in the most intimate love of 
God, and it retards the soul on the road which leads to the most excellent 
virtues. This false mysticism the Church rejects emphatically, as she also 
condemned through the mouth of our predecessor, Innocent XI of happy 
memory, the opinion of those who taught that souls which followed these 
roads of intimacy ought not to make acts of love to the Blessed Virgin, 
the saints, or the humanity of Christ, for the objects were sensible and 
love of these would also have to be sensible. No creature, neither the 





3 Interior Castle, Sixth Mansions, chap. 7; E. Allison Peers, tr., and ed., The 
Complete Works of St. Teresa of Jesus (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1949), II, 
309. 


4 Life, XXII; E. Allison Peers, op. cit., I, 137 f. 
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Blessed Virgin nor the saints should fill our hearts, because God desires 
to occupy and possess it alone. ® 


The false mysticism referred to by the Holy Father is a kind of 
angelism—a religion for pure spirits only. It also makes the seri- 
ous mistake of attempting to eliminate what God Himself has in- 
stituted as the real economy of salvation. It is true that God will 
not tolerate any rivals for our hearts, but the humanity of Christ, 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, and the saints are not God's rivals. ‘They 
are creatures divinely appointed to bring us to God. 

In order to eliminate any danger of exaggeration in this matter, 
it is important that we explain all that has been said concerning 
our relations with the Blessed Virgin and the advantages of doing 
all things for her. It is an evident fact that many souls are prompt- 
ed to perform all their actions by Jesus Christ, with Jesus, in 
Jesus, and for Jesus. Now consecration to Jesus. Christ does not 
exclude consecration to Mary. On the contrary, as the history of 
the Church clearly shows us, consecration to one begets consecra- 
tion to the other. Leo XIII consecrated the world to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. Pius XII consecrated it to the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary. Between Mother and Son there can be no division. 
Where Jesus is loved there Mary too is loved; where Mary is 
loved, Jesus is loved. 


For each soul God marks out a particular path that will lead it 
to the goal of its vocation. Since the possibilities of imitating Jesus 
Christ are infinite and the capacity of each soul is limited, God 
directs each soul in such a way that together they may be resplend- 
ent with the harmony of the divine plan and attain a perfect imi- 
tation of Christ in so far as human limitation permits. 

In one soul God inspires an attraction and desire to direct it- 
self to Mary and do all things for her. In another He arouses a 
special attraction to employ its life in the direct service of Christ. 
There is here a kind of divinely inspired preference which is by 
no means exclusive. The soul dedicated to Mary will often have 
direct recourse to Christ, particularly on the great liturgical feasts 
of our Lord, and daily during Mass and thanksgiving after Holy 
Communion. So too Christ-centered souls will easily turn to Mary 





5 Pius XII, Encyclical Haurietis Aquas; AAS, XLVIII (1956), 342f. The 
words cited from Innocent XI are taken from the Constitution Caelestis Pastor 
of November 19, 1687. 
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in deep filial devotion on her great feasts or when reciting partic- 
ular forms of prayer, such as the Rosary. Just as there was no com- 
petitive vying but rather perfect unanimity and subordination in 
the work of redemption, so too there is no contention between 
Christ and Mary in the matter of honor and praise. Since they 
constitute one principle of sanctification and salvation, the honor 
given to one inevitably redounds to the other. 


It should be noted, however, that this consideration is not 
equivalent to approving the position of those who contend that 
the most perfect way of the spiritual life is to prescind from Mary 
in order to go directly to Jesus. This false directive is based upon 
the assumption that the time employed in honoring Mary could 
be spent more advantageously in worshipping Jesus directly and 
explicitly. To say that it is best for each soul to follow its personal 
vocation, as long as that vocation is prudently directed and con- 
firmed, is not to concede to a doctrine which the Church has 
disapproved. 


The soul which is truly united to Christ cannot help sharing in 
the love which He has for His most holy Mother, because this love 
in Him is superior to all others with the sole exception of the love 
He has for His Eternal Father in that ineffable communion which 
gives origin to the Holy Spirit. From this we can conclude with 
absolute certainty that, if a soul has little or no devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, it does not enjoy intimate union with Christ. For 
if a person wishes to prescind from Mary in the spiritual life, he 
is in conflict with the mind of Christ, believing that He looks 
upon His Mother as a competitor for the affectionate and devoted 
love of souls. Likewise, we may say that no intimate and solid 
union with Christ can be accomplished in this divinely ordered 
economy of salvation unless Mary inspires and sustains the soul. 


CONSECRATION TO MARY IN DAILY LIVING 


The Marian pledge of St. Louis de Montfort can be applied 
to daily living in two ways. The first way is described as spon- 
taneous. It is the simple tendency of a heart filled with love for 
Mary which feels itself attracted to its Mother, and in her it finds 
its dwelling place. The soul follows no predetermined plan, nor 
stops to reflect upon the steps into which the road to Mary is di- 
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vided. Souls who follow this way are more intuitive than discur- 
sive. Without the aid of reasoned proofs they discover within 
themselves sentiments of love, praise, supplication, and thanks- 
giving for the Blessed Virgin which they are bent upon nurturing 
to ever higher planes of perfection. What occurs to them in rela- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin is similar to what took place in the 
life of St. Teresa in reference of our Lord. 


The second way is followed by those who prefer to make their 
quest of Mary more conscious and deliberate through consecra- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin, to whom they deliver their persons 
and all natural and supernatural goods which they possess. The 
impetratory, satisfactory, and expiatory value of all their prayers, 
works, and sufferings—indeed of their whole life—they place in 
the hands of the Blessed Virgin so that she may apply it accord- 
ing to her good pleasure, which can be nothing other than the 
greater glory of God. Even goods nontransferable by their very 
nature are not totally excluded from this consecration. For though 
the soul cannot strip itself of merit, it is motivated to seek merit 
in order to please Mary. Thus the soul desires merit because of 
her and places it in her hands so that she may protect it and em- 
bellish it with her own merits. 


There are souls that feel an attraction for this consecration, 
but neglect to make it because of certain unfounded fears con- 
cerning its future implications. Here are two of the difficulties 
and the solutions offered by St. Louis: 


Some may object that this devotion, in making us give to our Lord, by 
Our Lady’s hands, the value of all our good works, prayers, mortifications, 
and alms, puts us in a state of incapacity for assisting the souls of our 
parents, friends, and benefactors. 


I answer them as follows: (1) It is not credible that our parents, 
friends, and benefactors should suffer any damage from the fact of our 
being devoted and consecrated without exception to the service of our 
Lord and His holy Mother. To think this would be to think unworthily 
of the goodness and power of Jesus and Mary, who know well how to 
assist our parents, friends, and benefactors out of our own little spiritual 
revenue or by other ways. (2) This practice does not hinder us from 
praying for others, whether dead or living, although the application of 
our good works depends on the will of our Blessed Lady. On the contrary, 
it is this very thing which will lead us to pray with more confidence. . . . 
Someone may perhaps say: “If I give to our Blessed Lady all the value 
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of my actions to apply to whom she wills, I may have to suffer a long time 
in purgatory.” This objection, which comes from self-love and ignorance 
of the generosity of God and His holy Mother, refutes itself. A fervent 
and generous soul who gives God all he has, without reserve, so that he 
can do nothing more; who lives only for the glory and reign of Jesus 
Christ, through His holy Mother, and who makes an entire sacrifice of 
himself to bring it about—will this generous and liberal soul, I say, be 
more punished in the other world because it has been more liberal and 
more disinterested than others? Far, indeed, will that be from the truth! 
Rather, it is toward that soul, as we shall see by what follows, that our 
Lord and His holy Mother are the most liberal in this world and in the 
other, in the orders of nature, grace, and glory. 


The reasons alleged by St. Louis de Montfort in these responses 
are strong and evident. Abandonment to the Blessed Virgin 
brings benefits which will be more excellent in so far as this aban- 
donment is more complete. Apprehension concerning the loss of 
spiritual goods by the act of abandonment is an indication that 
the soul is not yet prepared for such an act. Yet, one should not 
conclude from the description of the soul who gives itself to this 
act of abandonment that the consecration is only for those who 
have already achieved a high degree of detachment and sanctity. 
It would seem that St. Louis rather has in mind what the soul is 
by desire and intention rather than actual accomplishment. Other- 
wise, who would have the effrontery to make this act of abandon- 
ment, if the actual attainment of the summit of holiness were 
a necessary condition for making it? 


ADVANTAGES OF THE ACT OF CONSECRATION 


On the other hand, a consideration of the advantages of this 
act of abandonment will dispose the Christian to a more con- 
scious and fervent act of consecration. St. Louis de Montfort has 
described them with incomparable beauty: “The most holy Virgin, 

. who never lets herself be outdone in love and liberality, see- 
ing that we give ourselves entirely to her, to honor and to serve 
her, and for that end strip ourselves of all that is dearest to us, in 
order to adorn her, meets us in the same spirit. She also gives her 
whole self, and gives it in an unspeakable manner, to him who 
gives all to her. She causes him to be engulfed in the abyss of her 
graces. She adorns him with her merits; she supports him with her 
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power; she illuminates him with her light; she inflames him with 
her love; she communicates to him her virtues; her humility, her 
faith, her purity, and the rest. She makes herself his supplement, 
his bail, and his dear all toward Jesus. In a word, as that con- 
secrated person is all Mary’s, so Mary is all his; after such a fash- 
ion that we can say of that perfect servant and child of Mary what 
St. John the Evangelist said of himself, that he took the holy Vir- 
gin for all his goods: “The disciple took her for his own.’ ” 


In the same vein, St. Louis continues to describe the spiritual 
riches which will reward the act of abandonment: 


It is this which produces in the soul, if it is faithful, a great distrust, 
contempt, and hatred of self, and a great confidence in and self-abandon- 
ment to the Blessed Virgin, its good Mistress. A man no longer, as before, 
relies on his own dispositions, intentions, merits, virtues, and good works; 
because, having made an entire sacrifice of them to Jesus Christ by that 
good Mother, he has but one treasure now, where all his goods are laid 
up, and that is no longer in himself, for his treasure is Mary. 

This is what makes him approach our Lord without servile or scrupu- 
lous fear, and pray to Him with great confidence. . . . 

O, how strong and mighty we are with Jesus Christ, when we are 
armed with the merits and intercession of the worthy Mother of God, 
who, as St. Augustine says, has lovingly vanquished the Most High. 


May the maternal liberality of the Most Blessed Virgin find a 
loving response in an ever-growing number of souls. 
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Current Trends 


Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


‘THE CENTENARY OF LOURDES 


\ ITH this issue Cross AND CROwN joins the large number of 

Catholic publications who are commemorating the centen- 
ary of Lourdes with an entire issue devoted to Marian articles. 
Nearly all of them have made some contribution to encouraging 
the already widespread devotion to the Mother of God occasioned 
by the Lourdes apparitions. 

In the January-February issue of Mary, the Reverend Eamon 
Carroll, O.Carm., briefly recalls the Marian apparitions of the 
past centuries: the vision of Our Lady of Mount Carmel to St. 
Simon Stock, in England in 1251, which has promoted devotion 
to the brown scapular; the apparition of Our Lady to St. Dom- 
inic in the early thirteenth century, to which the Rosary proba- 
bly owes its origin; the appearance of Our Lady four times near 
Mexico City in 1531 which has given origin to the devotion to 
Our Lady of Guadelupe; that of the weeping Lady of La Salette 
in France in 1846. The Marian shrine which is honored in the 
centenary year, Lourdes, had its origin in 1858 when Our Lady 
appeared eighteen times to St. Bernadette. ‘This was followed by 
the vision of Mary in 1871 at Pontmain, France, as Our Lady of 
Hope, and in Knock, County Mayo, Ireland, in 1879 when Mary 
appeared with St. Joseph and St. John the Evangelist. Finally, 
there were the six appearances of Our Lady at Fatima, Portugal, 
in 1917. 
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Writing in the February-March Doctrine and Life, the spirit- 
ual review of the Irish Dominican Fathers, the Most Reverend 
Finbar Ryan, O.P., Archbishop of Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, com- 
pares the significance of Lourdes and Fatima. 


There is, nevertheless, a contrast between the two messages, correspond- 
ing to the two pernicious mentalities. . . . For the overly confident, 
“scientific,” nineteenth-century world she set up at Lourdes an observa- 
tion-theatre, so to speak, where heaven’s miraclous interventions in hu- 
man affairs might be minutely studied; she invited all interested, friend 
or foe, to come there. What millions have taken her at her word! What 
stupendous things have they seen and heard at Lourdes! And, best of all 
from Our Lady’s point of view, how glorious has been the return of 
countless souls to the “knowledge, love, and service” of her Son: for 
Lourdes beyond all else is a flaming monstrance of His love and power, 
and Mary rejoices to see her children at His feet! 

But twentieth-century prayerlessness called, not for a sharply-focused 
center of heavenward movement but, for a stimulus diffused throughout 
the world to persons of every estate and environment. . . . On May thir- 
teenth she appeared at Fatima and, point by point, during that and the 
succeeding five apparitions, she accentuated what the Vicar of her Son 
had said. You desire peace, she said in effect. You must pray for it to my 
Son, through me; and the prayer you must use is the Rosary—in every 
corner of the earth! ... 

Our Lady did not invite people to Fatima as she did to Lourdes. There 
her call was centripetal, in Fatima it was centrifugal, but the messages 
of both Lourdes and Fatima are substantially identical: O my children, 
return, return, to my Son! 


The significance of Our Lady’s apparition at Knock as com- 
pared to that at Lourdes is the subject of an article by the Rev- 
erend Joseph M. Madden, O.S.M., in the Age of Mary (May-June), 
an exclusively Marian magazine edited by the Chicago province 
of the Servite Fathers. Father Madden points out the essential 
similarity of the two apparitions and the reasons for their acci- 
dental differences. 


When we analyze these apparitions (Lourdes in 1858 and Knock ir 
1879) ... it becomes evident that she has a predilection for poor hard- 
working people living simple lives in remote corners of the world. Berna- 
dette belonged to a poor family living in a remote district of France, and 
the people to whom Our Lady appeared at Knock were likewise poor 
and hardworking in a remote part of Ireland. . . . In coming to Lourdes 
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Our Blessed Lady did indeed radiate joy and happiness, but she aiso 
issued a warning—a stern reminder of the necessity of penance. Penance 
was, in fact, very much emphasized at Lourdes. 

When Our Blessed Mother came to Knock in 1879 the conditions then 
prevailing in Ireland were far different from those in France and Europe 
generally. . . . Nobody there had ever very much of anything but faith 
and trouble—and there was more of the latter that year of 1879 then 
before. The Irish people were thankful to God if they had a roof over 
their heads, and bare necessities of life. Poverty, famine, and disease were 
constant visitors. . . . Are we to be surprised, then, if at Knock Our Lady 
gave no stern admonition to penance?... 

For the Irish people, the Mass and the Madonna had been everything. 
Through dark and evil days they had clung to both. At a time when 
their poverty was great and their fear increasing, the Mother of God 
sought to console them in the place that was poorest, where fear was most 
real. Mayo needed to be reassured. The apparition of Knock did just 
that... . The meaning of the apparition at Knock could be summed up 
in two words—the Mass and Mary. 


Several publications carried articles concerning Lourdes and 
the Rosary. Among the best was that by the Reverend Gerald 
Vann, O.P., “Our Lady and Her Rosary,” which appeared in the 
May issue of the Life of the Spirit. Father Vann emphasizes the 
necessity of studying the history of Mariology if one is to under- 
stand the true role of Mary. He concludes: 


Thus we can see the essential office of Mary as being not only to bring 
us grace from Christ, but to lead us back to Christ, just as we can see 
the essential purpose of her motherhood of men as revealing to us, and 
leading us back to, the motherhood-of God. . . . All this is vividly illus- 
trated for us in the Rosary. In the first place, we tend to think of it as a 
prayer to Our Lady, and the bulk of the words we say are indeed address- 
ed to her; but the Hail Mary is in fact bracketed between the prayer to 
our heavenly Father and the praise of the Trinity; and the events and 
truths recalled in the mysteries are concerned primarily not with Mary— 
from some of the events she is absent altogether—but with Christ, and 
then with His Mother precisely as His mother-to-be or mother-in-being 
and, finally, as Queen and Mother of all men. During her Son’s earthly 
life she is with Him when (and only when) she is needed, to serve and 
help Him; when He is gone she mothers for a time the pusillus grex, the 
little flock which is the infant Church; and when, His glory accomplished, 
it is time for her to be glorified in her turn, her triumph does but under- 
line for us, bring home to us, the love and mercy, the nearness, of God. 
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... To think of Lourdes as a purely personal glorification of Mary would 
be entirely wrong: its affirmation of her divine motherhood is an implicit 
affirmation moreover of the legitimacy of religious development, of 
“popular” forms of piety; the emphasis here as in other shrines on the 
Rosary is after all a recall to the “mysteries” of Christ’s life and passion; 
and the “message” of all these appearances . . . is a call to accept, ac- 
knowledge, and serve the sovereignity of Christ and to live within the 
framework of His redemptive plan. 


“The Spiritual Lessons of Lourdes” were treated in an article 
in the May number of Our Lady’s Digest, by one of the out- 
standing Marian theologians, the Reverend Juniper B. Carol, 
O.F.M. Father Carol draws a threefold emphasis from the ap- 
parition at Lourdes: first, on the supernatural order; secondly, 
on prayer and mortification; and thirdly, on the cult of the Bless- 
ed Sacrament. He points out that the miracles of Lourdes are a 
forceful warning to those who might be swayed by the de-empha- 
sis of supernatural values in the modern world. Lourdes was a 
sign of contradiction to the rationalism and naturalism of the 
nineteenth century. He recounts how Our Lady continually 
emphasized the need of prayer and mortification as an antidote 
to the evils of that century as well as our own. Finally, he directs 
attention to the Eucharistic aspect of devotion at the shrine of 
Lourdes, a feature requested by Our Lady herself. In conclusion 
he relates that ‘the message of Lourdes embodies an earnest ap- 
peal to rededicate ourselves wholeheartedly to the principles of 
our faith, and to translate them into action by endeavoring to 
conform our lives, in private and in public, to the lofty pattern 
of the Gospel.” 


The Reverend Nicholas Norman, writing on “Lourdes and 
Suffering” in the May-June, Queen of All Hearts highlights what 
seems to be a paradox of Lourdes, namely, that while there have 
been many miraculous cures, the great majority of pilgrims leave 
the shrine physically unhealed. Indeed, St. Bernadette herself en- 
dured a martyrdom of suffering. To understand this apparent 
paradox Father Norman wisely points out that the mystery of 
suffering must be considered in the larger context of the plan of 
redemption. The great miracle of Lourdes is the grace of learning 
to suffer with Christ in atoning for sin. From the sufferings we 
undergo we learn the malice of sin. 
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SAMUEL CARDINAL STRITCH 


It is no exaggeration to state that the late Cardinal Stritch did 
more to promote the growth of a lay spirituality than any mem- 
ber of the American hierarchy. In the midst of administering the 
world’s largest archdiocese he never lost sight of necessity of pro- 
moting the primacy of the spiritual growth of his flock while 
engaged in a continual expansion of the material facilities which 
serve this end. This zeal was evidenced in the encouragement 
which he gave the editors of this review during its initial growth: 
“We really need a scholarly review which treats of ascetical and 
mystical theology. Your work will have results far beyond your 
expectations. Many souls who are trying to lead a devout life will 
receive enlightenment from your review, and many directors of 
souls reading it will be better able to guide pious souls in the 
way of the Cross.’’ His deep understanding of Dominican spirit- 
uality was evidenced in an address given at one of his last public 
appearances in Chicago when he spoke to the delegates at the 
National Congress of the Third Order of St. Dominic. 


St. Dominic wasn’t interested in mere words, in merely making an 
appeal to the intellectually elite. If there was anyone in history who loved 
the whole Church, it was he. And he sought to love the Church by in- 
creasing the knowledge of the faith, and making its very enlightenment 
a giving of our whole service to the continuing work of Christ’s redemp- 
tion of mankind. When St. Dominic was dying, he wanted to impress 
upon his brothers the reliance upon grace, that they must remember they 
were raised in supernatural life to be children of God and brothers of 
Christ, and it is that supernatural life we must develop and invigorate. 
The greatest gift we can give the Church is progress in the supernatural 
life because the Church possesses no gift so great as sanctity. 


MARMION CENTENARY 


This year marks the centenary of the birth of one of the great 
spiritual writers of our century, Dom Joseph Marmion. Born in 
Dublin on April 1, 1858, he studied at the Irish College and at 
Propaganda in Rome where he was ordained. After a short term 
of pastoral duties and teaching upon his return to Ireland, he 
went to Belgium where he entered the Benedictine Abbey of 
Maredsous. Elected abbot in 1909, he governed that abbey until 
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his death in 1923. His works, among which are Christ the Life 
of the Soul, Christ in His Mysteries, Christ the Ideal of the Monk, 
have been translated into eleven languages and have sold over 
one-half million copies. These figures are but a material indication 
of the wide influence which Dom Marmion has had upon the 
souls of countless thousands who have come through his writings 
to a new understanding of the Christlife in their souls. 
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Book Reviews 


OUR LADY OF LOURDES 


By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Deery 
The Newman Press, 266 pages, $4.50. 

This is the story of Lourdes, not of the town especially, although a good 
deal about the town is found in the book, but it is the story of Our Lady 
and her appearance to Bernadette there. It is the story of Our Lady and 
her shrine, the most famous in the world. It is Our Lady who gave 
Lourdes to the world, or rather made it world renowned. Without her it 
would have remained the little rustic town that it was for centuries. The 
unique fact of Lourdes is Our Lady and so Monsignor Deery divides his 
work into three parts which center on Our Lady: the preparation for 
her coming, its fruits, and the significance of her coming, or the role of 
Lourdes in the modern world. 

In the first section, entitled “Heaven Comes to Earth,” the author pre- 
sents a brief historical survey of the town of Lourdes and a more detailed 
account of the family background of the family of Bernadette Soubirous, 
together with a synopsis of her early life. She was born on Sunday January 
7, 1844, and baptized a few days later, but by a providential error, as the 
Monsignor points out, the names given to her were inverted and she was 
baptized Marie Bernarde. To her family and to the world she 1s known 
as Bernadette, a dialectal and diminutive form of Bernarde, but she was 
baptized Marie or Mary. 

The author points out little details of her early life; she the first of 
nine children. At first the fortunes of the family were good, but they 
gradually worsened and finally became tragic. The rumor has been broad- 
cast by many authors that this tragedy was due, at least in part, to the 
fondness of the parents, especially of the father, for drink. This is without 
foundation, says the author. He rejects such gossip hotly and even refutes 
it convincingly from the picture of the family background. The family 
was poor but never slovenly as might have been the case if there had been 
drinking. The dignity and self-respect of the family never left it; it was 
faithful to family prayers and the Mass. The father even denied himself 
food that the family could have more, sometimes going to bed to lessen 
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the pangs of hunger. But the poverty of the family left both physical and 
spiritual marks on Bernadette. Intellectually, too, this poverty retarded 
Bernadette; her parents did not send her to school, at least regularly, and 
the only language she knew was the Lourdes patois. At fourteen she could 
not read or write. But she was not stupid; she knew and could recite the 
common prayers, and from 1854 repeated the invocation in honor of the 
Immaculate Conception. She became a shepherdess and on the lonely 
fields her thoughts turned naturally to the good God, the creator of the 
universe, and her desire to make her first Communion became intensified 
so much that she returned to Lourdes and joined the first Communion 
class. This decision was not made too soon for two weeks later the Blessed 
Virgin appeared to her. 

With the second chapter begins a description of the apparitions in the 
grotto of Massabielle. There were eighteen in all, and the author describes 
them in detail, especially the apparition where Our Lady identifies her- 
self: “Madame, will you kindly tell me who you are?” “I am the Immacu- 
late Conception.” These words had little meaning for Bernadette but they 
convinced the pastor that there was something to the visions and that 
they needed investigation. There was a long fight—evil spirits even enter- 
ed into it—but Bernadette won because of the Lady. 


In the second section, entitled “Fruits of the Apparitions,” the author 
treats of the spiritual life of Bernadette, of the chapel and churches of 
Lourdes, and finally of the miracles worked there through the intercession 
of Our Lady. The author outlines the spiritual birth and vocation of 
Bernadette, her entrance into religion—the mother superior was not very 
sympathetic—her trials with the novice mistress, her sanctity, and finally 
her canonization. 

To many Lourdes means miraculous cures alone, and so the author 
describes some of these, notes the setting up of a medical bureau, and 
refers to the controversy over the chemical properties of the spring and 
the natural explanations of the curative powers of the water. The water 
of Lourdes does not explain the cures of Lourdes. 


The third section, entitled “The Significance of Lourdes,” is short. It 
attempts to answer the question: What is the message or place of Lourdes 
in the world? When the Blessed Virgin appears with a new message, the 
message indeed is not new, nor can it be for the revelation of divine truth 
ceased two thousand years ago with the death of the last apostle, St. John. 
But there may be a new element that needs emphasis in this revelation 
and such is the case with Lourdes. Monsignor Deery in this last section 
discusses the role and significance of Lourdes in a manner that is inter- 
esting and satisfying. Lourdes is a school for faith in which the blind, not 
simply the physically blind, but the spiritually blind, are enabled to see. 
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The work is historical and intended primarily for a vast host of readers 
who will never see this famous shrine. For this reason the author has 
accompanied the text with a great number of plates or pictures making 


the text easy to comprehend and giving it life. 
J. S. Conswinz, O.P. 


THIS PLACE CALLED LOURDES 


By Sister Maureen Flynn, O.P. 
Regnery, 215 pages, $3.75. 

The impact of Lourdes upon the pilgrim is indescribable. Yet it chal- 
leages the pilgrim to try, even to fail, because in that very failure the 
secret of Lourdes is unveiled a little, and the message of Lourdes is broad- 
cast. We cannot expect, then, that a flood of books on Lourdes will ever 
glut the market. There is always room for more. So Sister Maureen’s 
book, with its careful descriptions of the place, the cures, and the pilgrim- 
ages, has had and will have its grateful readers. Many of them will never 
get to Lourdes, but I am sure that anyone who reads this book will want 
to go to Lourdes. If he has been there it will awaken old and rather 
sacred memories of that holy place, which always seems to be half way 
to heaven, and will fill him with a deep longing to return. If he has never 
been there, it will arouse a deep and lasting desire to visit the shrine. 


Most experiences in this life seldom live up to the whetted anticipation 
of an eager heart. This place called Lourdes is one exception. No pilgrim 
(and this does not necessarily exclude tourists or even sightseers) ever 
leaves Lourdes without being bettered, and even sensibly so. Sometimes a 
person arrives as a tourist and is shortly transformed into a pilgrim, nor 
is it always by a miraculous cure. The hidden miracle of Lourdes is un- 
abashed, unfettered, unselfish love, and it smites you squarely between the 
eyes. It is the primitive Church all over again—see how they love one 
another. Sister Maureen tells this part of Lourdes very well. 


The larger portion of the book deals with the miraculous cures, not 
because they are the most important thing at Lourdes, but rather because 
the most important thing—the interior graces—are seldom known; and 
even if they are known, who can write a book about them? The cures, 
the history of the Medical Bureau, the exacting severity not only of med- 
ical science but even more of the ecclesiastical authorities have combined 
to make Lourdes certainly the modern stumbling-block of materialism. 
Only about one in 10,000 pilgrims is cured, but that is the second grace. 
The first and important grace is strength to convert suffering into the 
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cross of Christ. It is the grace to bear suffering not only patiently, but 
even joyfully. I have always liked the story of the paralyzed priest who 
was being comforted by a friend after his seventh pilgrimage to Lourdes 
without being cured. He remarked: “I don’t think she will ever cure me, 
she knows she’s got me.” 


The physical impact of human suffering at Lourdes is frightening at 
first. But the golden spell of charity operates before your eyes in the way 
that the brancardier eases the wheel chair of his patient over a rough 
spot, the way the nurse flashes about giving medicine and comfort, the 
way the sick forget themselves and their own agonizing sufferings and 
pour out their souls in prayers for the other sick, and finally their tears of 
gratitude to Our Lady of Lourdes when some other sufferer is cured. 
For they know very well that while Mary singled out Bernadette and 
certainly blessed her with a heavenly friendship, which flowered into 
sanctity; and while she saw to the cure of some 10,000 in the past century, 
she never did get around to curing Bernadette’s asthma and tuberculosis. 
If Lourdes presents to the modern world a mystery, and it does, it is none 
other than the mystery of divine love, which fashioned the Immaculate 
Conception, and daily calls men to love in the language of miracles and 
love. 


James R. Guus, O.P. 


SPIRITUAL RICHES OF THE ROSARY 
By Charles J. Callan, O.P., and Joseph F. McConnell, M.M. 
Wagner, 196 pages, $3.95. 

The message of Lourdes was indeed the thrice-repeated word, ‘“Pen- 
ance.” But that was not the whole of it: the unspoken message was 
particularly rosarian. An iconographical detail always necessary in a rep- 
resentation of Our Lady of Lourdes is the rosary she bears. Bernadette’s 
biographers tell us that she was especially instructed by Our Lady on the 
mysteries of the Rosary. The statues of the Saint always show her too 
with her beads. The plaza-level church at Lourdes, with its impressive 
facade-relief depicting Our Lady giving the rosary to St. Dominic, is 
called the Rosary Basilica. 

It is very good to see published at this time a solid, helpful exposition 
of the spiritual riches of the Rosary mysteries by such eminent scholars 
as Fathers Callan and McConnell. 

The purpose of the book and the plan of the chapters on each mystery 
are explained by the authors in their preface: “To understand and appre- 
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ciate the practical spiritual riches of the mysteries of the Rosary we need 
to be familiar with the time, place, and circumstances of each one, so 
that we can see and picture just what took place each time, and thence 
draw out the spiritual lessons which each mystery teaches us and all 
Christians. Now this is what the pages that follow are intended to help 
us to do. They give us the background of each mystery; and finally they 
show us how rich in spiritual thought and teaching each mystery is.” 

In the Foreword an exposition is given of a technique for using the 
book in preaching, and before the chapters on each mystery there is a 
general explanation on “Toward Appreciating the Rosary.” In the chap- 
ter on the fifth sorrowful mystery there are detailed considerations on 
each of the seven last words. An appendix with further explanations 
closes the volume. 


The authors’ care to expound well the scriptural background is partic- 
ularly to be commended—even though at times the reader may not prefer 
the opinion expressed, and occasionally may wish for greater elabora- 
tions. Not all will agree with the authors that it is well to introduce the 
practice of adding after the word “Jesus” in each Hail Mary the addition 
appropriate to the respective mystery, for example, “. . . who was con- 
ceived by thee”; “. . . who was scourged for us.” In any case, considering 
that the matter formerly was so warmly discussed, an explicit mention 
could well be made here that such an addition, especially since 1934, is 
not to be considered “substantial” and hence does not jeopardize the 
gaining of the indulgences. It is to be regretted that no mention is made 
in the book of the Confraternity of the Rosary, dealing as it does with 
the spiritual riches of the Rosary. 

Spiritual Riches of the Rosary serves mightily to point up the fact that 
the Rosary is essentially a technique of indoctrination. The Rosary as 
conceived by St. Dominic is intimately and intrinsically connected with 
the preaching of the word of God. It is in fact the consummation of 
preaching. When one preaches he sows in hearts the seed of the word of 
God. The word of God is the sword of the spirit. This sword of sacred 
doctrine must perfectly penetrate, even “divide” our spirit. 

Our Blessed Mother herself has seemed to wish to recall the essentially 
doctrinal aspect of the Rosary to our minds. She took great care to in- 
struct St. Bernadette in the Rosary mysteries. At Fatima, where she chose 
to identify herself as the Lady, that is, the Queen of the Rosary, she 
insisted that there be meditation on the mysteries. The Queen of the 


Rosary is truly the Queen of Preachers. 
T. M. Sparks, O.P. 
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EVE AND MARY 


By Peter Thomas Dehau, O.P. 
Herder, 268 pages, $3.95. 


The author, a renowned retreat master in France and at present a 
chaplain of cloistered Dominican nuns, has given us the distillate of many 
fruitful years of labor in the vineyard of the Lord. Writing with the fresh- 
ness of youth and the mellowness of age, he has succeeded in writing on 
spiritual matters in a manner profound without obscurity, solid without 
ponderosity, and devotional without sickening sweetness. Because of its 
short sections, the book can readily be used as an aid to meditation. 


The plan of the book is centered around the notion of annunciation; 
three annunciations are made in the Garden of Eden and three are made 
under the New Alliance. With each annunciation is associated a mystery, 
a mystery of joy, of iniquity, or of sorrow. The six divisions which result 
provide the framework within which Father Dehau delicately illuminates 
now one, now another facet of masculine and feminine psychology. Draw- 
ing principally upon Sacred Scripture and the wisdom of St. Thomas, the 
author contrasts the influence of Eve with that of Mary on mankind. In 
the process the role of woman in the human family is clarified. 


The first annunciation, made by Adam as he views his newly formed 
helpmate, ““This now is . . . flesh of my flesh . . . and they shall be two 
in one flesh,” states the dominant theme: the unity of husband and wife. 
Because Adam was the head of the human race he was indefectible in 
matters of faith. Eve’s error, arising from pride, was that she faced the 
serpent alone, and did not submit to Adam for judgment the proposal 
of the evil one: “You shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” This is 
the second annunciation; it resulted in the shattering of man’s theological 
and psychological unity. The divine reaction to this calamity constitutes 
the third annunciation: “I will put enmities between thee and the 
woman. ... She shall crush thy head.” The sentence of justice enwombs 
the seed of mercy. 


With the fourth announcement, one full of joy, the New Alliance is 
ushered in: “Behold thou shalt conceive in thy womb and shalt bring 
forth a son. . . . He shall be great and shall be called the Son of the Most 
High.” By Mary’s faith, humility, and obedience, the restoration of the 
divine order upset by Eve is begun. Whereas Eve believed the serpent, 
Mary believed Gabriel, the messenger of God. The enmity which God 
announced finds its test of strength when Mary’s seed faces the three 
temptations of the Devil. This is the fifth annunciation. The last annun- 
ciation is in reality a sorrowful series beginning with, “And thy own soul 
a sword shall pierce, that, out of many hearts thoughts may be re- 
vealed,” and ending with the seven last words on the Cross. 
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Generally the translation is smooth, although here and there one de- 
tects a Gallic flavor which sometimes leaves the thought a little uncertain. 
The few citations of German verse could well have been translated for 
the benefit of those not conversant with that language. Notwithstanding 
such minor drawbacks, meditative reading of this work should be reward- 
ed with an abundant harvest of spiritual insights. 

ALBERT MoraAcZzEWSKI, O.P. 


OUR LADY QUEEN OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 

By Louis Colin, C.SS.R. 

Translated by Sisters Maria Constance and Agnes Therese, S.C. 
Newman, 248 pages, $3.75. 

The Lourdes Centennial will be the occasion for renewed Marian de- 
votion throughout the world. Religious, contemplative and apostolic as 
they are, will not fail to meditate upon Mary’s glories, to repeat her 
praises in prayer and in song, and to instruct her children in the love 
and knowledge of their Mother. 


A significant aid in this Marian year, and indeed for both meditation 
and spiritual reading at any time, is Father Louis Colin’s Our Lady 
Queen of the Religious Life. Here will be found Mariology with special 
emphasis on its application to religious life. The book has an additional 
value in that it takes into account recent encyclical letters and discourses 
of the sovereign pontiffs and the latest developments in Marian studies. 


The author presents Mary to the soul striving for perfection in the 
religious state as an ideal, who along the way of love herself leaves reli- 
gious a sublime example of sinlessness and of holiness. She is the soul of 
prayer and of action, for fullness of grace implies fullness of charity 
toward God and man. Mary’s early life was a kind of novitiate, her obla- 
tion in the Temple and at the Annunciation a kind of religious profession, 
a consecration and dedication, totally, to the service of God. Her every 
progressive development in grace is looked upon as “the beginning of a 
new flight toward higher sanctity.” Progress in holiness for Mary is mark- 
ed by generosity and fidelity to every actual grace. With St. Albert the 
Great the author would point out that “where love has no limit . . . 
sorrow is also limitless,” explaining Mary’s active part in the passion of 
her Son. With St. Thomas he would emphasize her leadership in every 
virtue, for while every saint seems to excel in some particular virtue, 
Mary excels in them all. 


Mary is not only an ideal, but because of her role as Mother, in virtue 
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of her fullness of grace, and especially as Mediatrix, she inspires the 
foundation and the development of religious communities. She presides 
over their chapters, she guides their administrators—is even regarded in 
some communities as their first and principal administrator. She accom- 
panies them on their work, or rather she associates them with her work, 
for to her as Mother and as Queen, is given the work of the salvation of 
the world, even as it is primarily the work of her Son as king. These are 
the conclusions of the author, deduced from his premise that all that is 
said of the role of Mary in the Church can and should be applied—in 
due proportion—to her intervention in religious communities. She is the 
Mother, the Sovereign, the Protectrix. 


Mary’s influence through grace extends also to the soul of the individ- 
ual religious. She inspires generosity in the acceptance of a vocation, even 
as beforehand she often is an aid in its discernment. She instills courage 
in the struggle for sanctification, and perseverance in the state of perfec- 
tion. It is her duty as Mother first to form Christ in religious, that they 
in turn may be in labor to form Christ in others by their own example 
and through their labor of preaching and teaching with the written and 
spoken word. 

Veneration, trust, love, devotion to Mary constitute true filial piety in 
the religious who honors Mary as Mother and as Queen. The author 
recommends that the Marian devotion of religious follow the breathing 
of the Holy Spirit, so that it will express, preserve, and strengthen interior 
fervor. He encourages consecration of oneself to Mary, seeing in it a per- 
petual renewal of one’s religious profession. The traditional ways of hon- 
oring Mary by devout recital of the Hail Mary, the Angelus, the Rosary, 
by membership in and propagation of her confraternities are treated 
with a freshness that re-enkindles love and devotion. 

It would be hard to find a more completely “religious” book on the 
Mother of God and the Queen of Religious. Our Lady Queen of the 
Religious Life should enable religious to see her as the ideal, the source, 
and the special object of religious veneration. 


Patrick M. J. CLancy, O.P. 


SAINT BERNADETTE SOUBIROUS 
By Msgr. Francis Trouchu 
Pantheon, 400 pages, $4.95. 
Outside the Bible itself, there are no best sellers quite like the lives of 
the saints. Many today, underestimating the value of this type of reading, 
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neglect it and prefer escape literature of questionable worth. This is a 
mistake, because the saints never sought to flee from reality, and their 
lives are so interesting and so encouraging precisely because they show 
how holy men and women faced reality. 


The present life of St. Bernadette is not the first nor is it at all likely 
to be the last life story of the visionary of Massabielle. It is, however, 
publicized as the definitive work on Lourdes, composed by the distinguish- 
ed biographer of the Curé of Ars, Monsignor Francis Trochu. One of the 
features of the Monsignor’s life of Bernadette is, fittingly enough, its utter 
simplicity. He tells the story of Lourdes, drawing upon all pertinent 
source material, frequently even Bernadette’s own letters and words. A 
map of Lourdes, photographs of Bernadette, and the index are instructive 
and useful. One section of the text is devoted to Bernadette’s poverty- 
stricken childhood, another to the eighteen apparitions, and the third 
to her life as a sister. 


In reading the lives of the saints it is often the wonders we look for. 
We are impressed by the miracles worked by them, by the cures they 
effected (Bernadette’s are as astonishing as they are little known), by 
their ability to read souls, and so on. But the miraculous element in their 
lives is fitted into a wide background of complete ordinariness. That this 
ordinariness is so consistently neglected by those who seem to believe 
that sanctity consists in being “different” is unfortunate, because it is 
only in this ordinariness that ordinary men and woman find it at all pos- 
sible to imitate the saints. 


It is a common error to picture the saints as if they were perpetually 
walking about in a religious procession, candles in hand. It comes as a 
surprise to many that the saints actually lived as ordinary mortals among 
other ordinary mortals, busying themselves with lowly but necessary tasks, 
tending the sick, saying the prayers prescribed by their rules, washing 
dishes, sweeping floors, or, if priests, hearing confessions one by one, hour 
by hour, day ofter day. The saints seldom lived in the company of the 
angels, but with religious who on occasion could manifest distressingly 
earthly characteristics traceable to the ravages of original sin. Pride, spite- 
fulness, harshness, scorn, resentment, disdain—all these rear their ugly 
heads within the cloister because cloisters are made up of men and 
women descended from Adam. Outsiders little realize how penitential a 
life with cloistered walls can be; it is a life lived according to the book, 
imposing routine obligations which can become wearisome to an extreme. 
In the cloister too there is the penance of the common life, a life without 
secrets, a life more intimate and wearing, at times, than that lived in an 
ordinary family. Cloisters provide ample opportunities for grievances and 
resentment, as does life outside the cloister; they also provide an inex- 
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haustible opportunity for the practice of patience, charity, and above 
all, courage and perseverance. 

The life of St. Bernadette of Lourdes defies a manele human evaluation. 
Although her first message from the “Lady” was the thrice-repeated ex- 
hortation, “Penance!” she was forbidden by her confessor, and by her 
wretched health, to practice any self-chosen and striking penances, and 
had to be content to live her religious life in quiet obedience and in 
obscurity. The obscurity of her life, her relative unimportance once she 
had delivered the message entrusted to her, is especially remarkable. Not 
once did she ever return to Lourdes as a sister. She explained her dis- 
pensability to another with an honesty that revealed the shrewd peasant 
in her: “What do you do with a broom? (You use it for sweeping.) And 
afterwards? (You put it behind the door where it belongs.) Exactly. The 
Blessed Virgin used me and then put me back in my place. I’m glad of 
it. That’s where I stay.”” On another occasion, when asked whether she 
did not feel some complacency at having been shown so many heavenly 
favors, her answer was quick and to the point: “Don’t I know that the 
Blessed Virgin chose me because I was so very ignorant? If she had 
found anyone more stupid than myself she would have chosen her.” Kind 
and thoughtful towards others, especially towards the sick, she evaluated 
herself in a way reminiscent of the great mystics, declaring: “I have such 
a lot of sins,” and, “I am good for nothing.” On one occasion she said: 
“My place is here (sick in bed) ; ’'m doing my job, suffering.” She cer- 
tainly never expected anything else, since the Lady had told her at the 
very beginning: “I do not promise to make you happy in this life, but in 
the next.” 

Those who lived in the convent with Bernadette have written of her 
unfailing cheerfulness, her extraordinary ordinariness, and especially, of 
her great devotion to the Rosary. They have written much about the 
impressive fervor with which she made the sign of the Cross, and about 
the special way she pronounced the words “pray for us sinners.” They 
have also recorded her priceless reply to the question whether she did 
not sometimes feel hurt or resentful because of things that were said to 
her or about her: “No, no,” she said, “J always forget such things!” 
What excellent advice for all who strive to live the life of the spirit. 


St. Bernadette died at the age of thirty-five. Her canonization in 1933 
shows that God exalts the humble. She is a God-given example to many 
whose lives, like hers, are dogged by poverty and sickness, by. unimpor- 
tance and obscurity. In such lives the hand of God is the more certainly 
discernible. Under all these aspects St. Bernadette is not only impressive, 
but attractive; she is also imitable by ordinary folk, and is living proof 
that God does not disdain the lowly. 


Ricuarp T. A. Murpny, O.P. 
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The Lourdes Centennial can be expected to be the incentive for further 
study in Mariology, and consequently our libraries will again greatly 
benefit as they did during the Marian Year observance of 1954. One of 
the fruits of the Marian Year is the study, Our Lord and Our Lady 
(Philosophical Library, $4.50) by Father Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M., 
and Sister M. Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B., collaborators in the Jesu-Maria 
Course in Religion. The style of this volume seems to be midway between 
that of the textbook and the more erudite Mariological studies. The 
authors always keep Mary at the side of her Son, associated with Him 
in the Redemption, and consequently endowed with appropriate graces 
and offices. The use of Scripture and Patristic and liturgical sources, a 
characteristic of the treatment throughout, makes the book a valuable 
one for classroom use. The recent encyclical letters and pronouncements 
of the popes are recalled with skill and propriety. 

The apparitions of the Blessed Mother at the grotto of Massabielle to 
Bernadette will often recall those of Our Lady to St. Catherine Labouré, 
and the beginnings of the devotion of the Miraculous Medal. Father 
Frank J. Melvin, C.M., gives us the fruit of his numerous preaching 
assignments in the cause of the Miraculous Medal in Mary and Christian 
Life (Macmillan, $2.50). These meditations or personal sermons center 
about Mary’s fullness of grace and its implications, with several medita- 
tions on the principal mysteries of the Virgin’s life. Heroic and not merely 
ordinary faith, in imitation of Mary, is needed today as much as ever: 
“So many Catholics give so much to God, but so few give everything.” 
The meditations on Mary and the gifts of the Holy Ghost are excellent 
and offer practical hints for cultivating devotion to the Holy Spirit 
through His Spouse, while one of the best, and a good sample of the 
author’s style of writing, is the one on “Frequent Confession.” 


There are many lives of Bernadette Soubirous, and even more accounts 
of the apparitions. In substance they will obviously be all the same, if 
based on reality and truth, since the facts are available and, by now, 
well known to all. The value of each additional account will be measured 
by the new audience it attracts, or the way, inspiring or even virtuously 
commemorative, in which it recalls to the old devotees the appearances 
of the beautiful Lady and the “song” of Bernadette. 

Besides Monsignor Trochu’s classic, reviewed in this issue of Cross 
AND Crown, two very'noteworthy lives have appeared during the centen- 
nial year, Margaret Trouncer’s Saint Bernadette, the Child and the Nun 
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(Sheed and Ward, $3.75), and Bernadette, by Marcelle Auclair (Desclee 
Co., Inc., New York, $3.50), the latter the Official Centenary Book pub- 
lished under the patronage of the Comité International du Centenaire 
des Apparitions de Lourdes, in French, German, Italian, Spanish and 
Dutch, as well as the present volume in English. 


Saint Bernadette, the Child and the Nun seems to show the influence 
of the author’s previous study of St. Margaret Mary. As a result certain 
aspects of Bernadette’s life, reminiscent of incidents in the life of St. Mar- 
garet Mary, are specially noted. Margaret Trouncer seems indeed to have 
obtained a remarkable insight into the joys and sorrows of the cloister, 
and her chapters on the friends of Bernadette, and on the purifications 
she underwent bespeak such familiarity. The picture she gives of the 
visionary and of the nun “‘who couldn’t do anything” are both so real and 
so intimate as to seem to have the power of influencing even the skeptical, 
if any remain. This work truly points out that the secret of Bernadette’s 
sanctity was not the fact that as a child she had the privilege of seeing 
the Mother of God, but that the Mother of God saw her as a nun 
through the trials and crosses of the cloister. How deftly she paints the 
simplicity, the faith, and the profound love for the passion of Christ 
and His Sorrowful Mother, which was the true secret of Bernadette’s 
sanctity! The chapters, “ ‘Unless the grain of wheat. . 2” and “Soeur 
Marie-Bernard the Contemplative,” give some idea of the path along 
which the Sorrowful Mother led her privileged child in the way to God. 
This is an account of the life of Bernadette at once beautiful, reverent, 


and faithful. 


The Desclée “story” is likewise written by an admirer of the contempla- 
tive life, Marcelle Auclair. Her account of the early life of the shepherd- 
ess, the “simple and modest, honest, and straightforward child,” is short- 
er than the accounts mentioned. Perhaps she thought of Bernadette’s own 
words, “What is most simply written will be best. . . .” The publishers 
inform us that “this story is in perfect accord with history. .. . As far as 
possible the author has kept the speaker’s original tone; all the sentences 
attributed to Bernadette were in fact spoken by her.” This characteristic 
is a welcome one, for in matters of this kind so often embellishment hides 
actuality, and fiction after all can do no more than shadow truth. It is 
a blessing not to have to separate or to interpret in matters of this kind. 
The priceless value of this “official” life is in its illustrations, eighty or 
so in all, showing Lourdes, past and present, in black and white. To have 
a picture of Bernadette “just as she entered eternity” (facing page 177) 
compensates for one’s inability to visit the shrine of the Saint at Nevers. 
The picture gives some idea of the reason so many describe the beauty 
and the mystery of Bernadette’s face, and perhaps, too, helps us to ap- 
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: preciate the meaning of the Mother Mistress’ words: “What a consola- 
- tion to look into the eyes which have seen Our Lady.” We believe Mar- 
p celle has given us Bernadette true, simple, and courageous, “smiling the 
1 mysterious smile of a child who has fallen asleep in her mother’s arms.” 


No wonder she thanks God for the joy the composition of this work 
> brought her. 


1 Patrick M. J. CLancy, O.P. 
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